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STATUS  OF  THE  RURAL  TEACHER  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chapter  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


PURPOSE  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  learn  the  true  status  of  the  rural  teacher  in  Penn- 
sylvania. By  the  rural  teacher  is  meant  the  teacher  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the 
open  country.  The  study  is  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  the  facts  and  conditions 
pertaining  to  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  In  some  instances  data  will 
also  be  given  regarding  the  teachers  in  two-teacher  schools,  villages,  and  boroughs, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  verify  the  conclusions  concerning  the  teachers  in 
the  one-teacher  schools,  or  merely  to  show  contrasts  and  significant  similarities. 

As  to  scope,  this  study  endeavors  to  collect  all  the  data  possible  relating  to  (1)  the 
personal,  social,  and  economic  status  of  the  teacher;  (2)  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  conducted:  (3)  academic  and  professional  preparation  and  training;  (4)  cer- 
tification; (5)  experience  in  teaching  and  tenure;  and  (6)  salary.  Each  of  these 
aspects  will  receive  detailed  consideration  in  single  chapters  as  designated. 

The  material  in  general  will  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  the  counties  reporting  as  a 
composite  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  situation  for  the  entire  State,  but 
in  some  cases  individual  counties  will  be  used  for  more  specific  interpretations.  It 
is  not  primarily  the  purpose  to  compare  the  data  herein  set  forth  with  those  of  other 
States;  in  the  first  place,  because  of  the  very  limited  amount  available  in  this  field, 
and  in  the  second  place,  because  of  the  time  and  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in 
trying  to  obtain  such  material  from  other  States.  Again,  it  is  not  the  aim  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  concerning  the  rural  school  teacher  to  set  up  a  definite  program 
for  the  State,  but  rather  to  present  some  conclusions  and  make  such  suggestions  as 
the  facts  in  this  study  may  safely  warrant. 

ORIGINAL    SOURCES    AND    PROCEDURE    FOLLOWED. 

(1)  Upon  investigating  what  material  was  accessible  bearing  upon  the  topic,  it  was 
found  that,  on  account  of  the  meager  supply,  a  questionnaire  would  have  to  be  formu- 
lated in  order  to  get  the  information  necessary  for  the  study  of  many  of  its  essential 
phases.  Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Harlan  Updegraff,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
fellow  members  of  the  seminar  in  educational  administration  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  tentative  questionnaire  was  framed  and  distributed  among  the  teach- 
ers in  several  townships  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  After  a  number  of  trials 
and  modifications  of  the  original  questionnaire,  caused  both  by  the  type  of  answers 
given  by  the  teachers,  and  by  the  tabulation  of  these  replies  in  a  preliminary  study, 
the  questionnaire  was  finally  formulated  as  here  given. 
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2  STATUS   OF   RURAL   TEACHER  IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

TEACHER'S  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

1.  Educational  and  professional  training: 

(a)  Did  you  attond  a  one-room  rural  school?  IIow  many  years? 

A  rural  school  of  more  than  one  room?  How 

many  years?  

(b)  Did  you  "attend  a  a  illaere.  borouprh,  or  city  elementary  school  of  eight  grades? 

IIow  many  years?   

(c)  In  the  blank  spaces  ImjIow  state  further  educational  preparation,  if  any. 


Exact  length  of  attendance. 

Did  you 
graduate? 

Diploma  or 
certificate. 

High  school 

Years and  months 

Years and  months 

Normal  school     

Years and  months v. 

Sphni:  orsnmracr  norraal  coiir.se 

Slimmer  coUe'^e  course        

Weeks 



Weeks 

1 

1 

2.  riave  you  had  any  of  the  above  academic  or  professional  training  since  you  began 

teaching?  Wliere  ?  IIow  long? 

Kind?  What  would  induce  you  to  get  a  better  academic 

or  professional  training  tor  teaching?  

3.  Wliat  kind  of  certificate  do  you  hold?  

4.  Experience  in  teaching.     (Fill  out  blank  spaces  below.) 


Rural,  l-room  school 

Rural,  more  than  l-room  school. 

VillaETC 

Borough 

City 


Number  of  school  years. 
Number  of  school  years. 
Number  of  school  years. 
Number  of  school  years. 
Number  of  school  years. 


Number  of  places. 
Number  of  places. 
Number  of  Jilaces. 
Number  of  places. 
Number  of  places. 


5.  Are  you  now  teaching  in  a  township?  In  a  village?  In 

a  one-room  rural  school?  If  more   than  one  room,    how  many 

rooms?  

b.  How  many  pupils  in  your  schoolroom? How  many  recitations  or 

classes  do  you  teach  in  a  day?  How  many  grades?  

What  gradep!?  

7.  \Miat  year  did  you  begin  teaching? Wl\at  was  your  age  when  you 

began    teaching?  Is    this    your    first    year?  Age? 

Sex? Were  you  born  and  reared  in  the  country? 

Inaxillage?  Borough?  City?  ". . 

8.  Are  you  married? How  many  children?  If  unmarried, 

is  any  one   dcnendent  on  you  for   financial  aid?  How  many? 

Wnat  amount   per  year?  Do  you   live   with   your 

paronts  or  relativt-s  while  teaching?  Do  you  stay  over  Sunday  in 

the  community  in  wliich  you  teach?  

[}.  ^liaf  i.s  your  salary  per  month  this  year? .  - . , IIow  many  months? 

Wliat  was  your  salary  per  month  last  year? Ifow  many  months? 

Did  you  have  any  other  income  last  year  besides  yoiir  teaching 

salary? If  so,  how  much  per  year? 

10.  Wiat  was  your  salary  per  month  the  first  year  you  taught? How 

often  ha\e  you  liad  your  salary  increased? On  what  basis  does  your 

distri.  t  rai.'si!  salaries? " 

11.  I>o  you  pay  lx>ard? How  mu(  h  per  month? How  many 

'"""'h.-i? How   much   per   week? How   many   weeks'? 


12,  Did  ymi  save  money  on  your  salary  last  year? Approximately  how 

•"'"'h? Do  you  think  you  can  save  money  on  your  salary  Uiis 

.y  It? How  much? Do  you  cany  life  insurance? 

I  '>■  I  per  year? Do  vou  belong  to  a  teacher  s  protecti^•e  or  beneficial 

organization? ('oet  per  year? 


>^ 
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13.  Are  you  a  subscriber  for  a  pedagosrical  or  professional  maorazine? 

Name? Cost? Do     you    invest     any    other 

money  for  professional  literature? Kind? .'. Cost? 

Do  you  have  any  reference  books  besides  your  reeular^lass  textbooks? 

What  kind? Do  you  have  a  school  library? Approxi- 
mate number  of  books? Have  you  access  to  any  other  library  for 

books  or  materials  for  teaching? Does  your  district  hold  local  insti- 
tutes?       Are  you  a  member  of  a  reading'  circle? 

14.  Do  you  take  part  in  a  parent-teacher's  association  or  any  other  kind  of  com- 

munity acti^dty  held  in  your  school  building? Kind? Is 

the  schoolhouse  used  for  any  kind  of  commimity  meeting  at  night? 

Kind? How  many  homes  of  patrons  do  you  think  you  visited  last 

year?. ..... How  many  -(dsits,  approximately," were  made  by  parents  to 

your  school  last  year? 

15.  How  many  hours  last  year  did  the  county  superintendent  supervise  your  teach- 

ing?       How    many   hours,    the    assistant    county   superintendents? 

Did  your  school  boaa'd  Aisit  your  school? How  many? 

How  often? 

16.  How  much  consideration  does  the  school  board  in  your  district  give  to  the  county 

superintendent's  or  other  supervdsor's  judgment  at  the  time  of  a  teacher's 

election  or  re-election?     (Answer — None,  little,  or  much) Do  you 

believe  you  will  be  retained  as  a  teacher  next  year  in  your  district;  or  in  other 
words  do  you  have  a  feeling  of  security  in  your  position? Why? 


Ihiring  the  school  year  ending  June,  1918,  the  questionnaires  were  distributed 
among  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  of  18  counties  of  the  State.  These 
counties  were  selected  at  random,  with  the  exception  ttat  special  precaution  was 
taken  that  the  eastern,  central,  and  western  parts  of  the  State  should  be  represented. 
It  was  also  plaimed  to  include  3  counties  in  which  State  normal  schools  are  located. 
As  there  are  66  counties  in  Pennsylvania  under  county  supervision,  excluding  Phila- 
delphia County,  and  since  13  of  these  have  State  normal  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  a  fairly  proportionate  representation.  The  size  of  the  counties  was  also  taken 
into  account,  so  that  an  equitable  distribution  of  large  and  small  counties  should  be 
represented  in  the  study. 

These  questionnaires  were  distributed  at  the  teachers  institutes  of  the  different 
counties,  and  the  teachers  are  represented  who  voluntarily  remained  either  during 
the  session  of  the  institute  or  the  intermission.  In  the  majority  of  the  counties  the 
writer  supervised  the  distribution  of  the  questionnaires;  in  cases  where  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  do  this,  carefully  prepared  instructions  were  sent  to  the  county 
superintendents  to  be  read  to  the  teachers,  so  that  the  questionnaires  would  be 
handled  in  each  county  in  as  uniform  a  manner  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  the 
least  variation  in  procedure. 

The  teachers  were  asked  to  fiU  out  the  questionnaires  but  were  instructed  not  to 
insert  their  names,  in  order  to  prevent  any  hesitancy  on  their  part  in  gi^  ing  the  facta 
requested;  Likewise  the  county  superintendents  were  assured  that  their  counties 
woiild  not  be  referred  to  by  name.  These  precautions  were  taken  to  make  the  study 
as  accurate  and  scientific  as  possible.  From  the  18  counties  there  were  1,450  replies 
received,  of  which  1,110,  or  76.5  per  cent,  were  given  by  women  teachers,  and  340, 
or  23.5  per  cent,  by  men — an  average  of  80  repUes  for  each  county  represented.  The 
number  of  teachers  from  the  different  counties  who  replied  averaged  62  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  enrolled  in  one-teacher  schools  in  each  county  respectively. 

Although  all  the  teachers  in  each  of  the  18  counties  did  not  reply  to  the  question- 
naire, there  is  sufficient  e\-idence  to  establish  the  belief  that  those  who  responded 
constitute  a  very  fair  sampling  of  the  teachers  of  each  county  rej^resented.  Of  the 
teachers  constituting  this  study,  45  per  cent  hold  provisional  certificates,  24.7  p«- 
cent  professional,  12  per  cent  permanent,  18  per  cent  normal  school  certificates  or 
diplomas,  and  approximately  0.3  per  cent  college  provisional  or  permanent  certifi- 
cates.   The  smaller  percentage  of  teachers  holding  pro^-isional  certificates  and  the 
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lari^or  }>oriontiii:o  of  teachers  holding  ])orniauent  certificates  and  normal  school  certifi- 
cates and  dij>lomas,  as  compared  with  the  per  cent  for  the  State  as  awhole(('hai)ter 
VII),  would  alone  seem  to  justify  this  assumption.  Consequently,  any  unfavorable 
criticism  of  rural  schools  of  Pennsylvania  can  not  be  gainsaid  on  the  ground  that  an 
inferior  sampling  of  the  teaching  group  had  l)een  made. 

The  superintendents  in  some  of  the  counties  examined  the  answered  questionnaires 
and  stated  that  in  view  of  their  knowledge  of  the  teachers  they  believed  the  replies 
to  be  accurate  and  roprosentativc  of  the  teaching  force  of  their  respective  counties. 
The  complete  and  illuminating  way  in  wliich  the  questions  were  answered,  especially 
those  pertaining  to  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  teacher,  also  bears  out  the 
judgment  of  the  county  superintendents.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the 
interest  manifested  by  the  teachers,  after  being  assured  that  the  main  purpose  of 
the  cjuestionnaire  was  to  get  the  facts  which  might  eventually  be  used  for  improving 
the  status  of  the  rural  school  teacher,  is  evidence  that  their  replies  are  accurate  and 
reliable. 

The  replies  of  the  teachers  were  completely  tabulated  on  18  record  sheets — one 
for  each  county  represented — outlined  so  as  to  set  forth  clearly  the  information  under 
such  headings  as  academic  and  professional  preparation,  teaching  experience,  salaries,  f 

economic  conditions,  etc.  Each  teacher's  questionnaire  was  given  a  number  to 
coincide  with  the  number  on  the  county  record  sheet  in  order  to  check  up  or  trace 
an  individual  teacher's  record.  These  county  record  sheets  made  possible  the  tabu- 
lation not  only  of  the  total  record  for  each  county,  but  also  of  the  combined  record 
sheet  for  all  the  cases,  making  readily  accessible  each  item  covered  by  the  data  for 
the  composite  group. 

It  will  be  observed  throughout  the  study  that  there  is  considerable  variation 
between  the  total  number  of  teachers  replying  to  the  questionnaire  and  those  answer- 
ing individual  items.  Percentages  are  usually  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
teachers  answering  the  particular  question,  rather  than  upon  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  reporting. 

(2;  Besides  the  use  of'tlie  questionnaire  above  referred  to,  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  further  original  data  directly  from  the  county  superintendents.  They  were 
asked  to  send  a  complete  directory  of  the  teachers  under  their  supervision  for  the 
Bchool  years  1918-19  and  1919-20,  designating  those  who  were  teachers  in  one-teacher 
and  two-teacher  schools  in  the  townships.  They  also  indicated  after  each  teacher's 
name  (1)  the  kind  of  certificate  held,  (2)  whether  a  new  teacher  without  experience, 
or  (3)  an  experienced  teacher  transferred  to  another  school,  and  (4)  the  teacher's 
salary.  Data  regarding  these  phases  of  the  status  of  approximately  5,100  teachers 
were  submitted  by  the  superintendents  of  30  counties  through  their  official  directories. 
The  number  of  counties  and  teachers  covered  by  this  material  •ftdll  be  referred  to 
specifically  throughout  the  discussion. 

(3)  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  principal  of  the  13  State  normal  schools  to 
give  and  corroborate  certain  statistics  pertaining  directly  to  the  training  and  certifi- 
cating of  rural  teachers.  Specific  reference  will  be  made  to  this  material  in  certain 
parts  of  the  context. 

SECONDARY    SOURCES. 

.\mong  the  secondary  sources  furnishing  data,  the  State  reports  issued  bythesu^er- 
intemlcnt  of  public  instruction  should  be  mentioned,  particularly  the  one  for  1918. 
Since  the  data  in  the  State  reports,  for  the  different  counties  and  for  the  entire  State, 
deal  with  all  tlie  Ij-achers  under  county  supervision  as  a  composite  whole,  the  informa- 
tion was  found  quite  limited,  in  so  far  as  it  was  directly  applicable  to  the  problem 
at  hand — the  teacher  in  the  one-teacher  rural  school.  * 

»  Rep.  .'^up.  of  Pub.  Instruction,  Pennsylvania,  1918. 
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The  report  on  rural  schools  by  a  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
Association,  issued  in  1914,  contributed  to  the  formulation  of  parts  of  this  study.  ^ 

Suggestions  were  obtained  from  Coffman's  "The  Social  Composition  of  the  Teaching 
Force."  particularly  in  reference  to  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  teacher.^ 

The  legal  basis  for  this  study  is  found  largely  in- the  Pennsylvania  School  Code.* 
In  the  case  of  all  other  sources  and  references  used,  due  and  proper  recognition  will 
be  given  as  each  one  occurs  in  the  various  chapters. 

The  statistical  procedure  used  in  this  study  is  based  largely  on  Thorndike's  "Mental 
and  Social  Measurements'  and  Rugg's  "Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education,* 
in  which  the  terms  and  processes  used  are  clearly  defined. 

THE    BACKGROUND. 

The  10,038  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  of  Pennsylvania  constitute  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  in  the  State  and  one-half  of  the 
teachers  under  county  supervision.  The  number  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural 
schools  is  larger  than  the  total  number  of  teachers  of  all  classes  in  each  of  23  different 
States  of  the  United  States  and  is  approximately  equivalent  to  the  total  number  of 
teachers  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  ^lississippi,  and  West  Virginia. "  AMth  the  excep- 
tion of  Iowa,  with  approximately  11,000,  ^  and  Illinois,  with  10,105  ^  one-teacher 
schools,  Pennsylvania  ranks  highest  among  all  the  States  in  the  number  of  teachers 
in  one-teacher  schools.  The  next  States  in  rank  are  New  York,  with  8,500  one- 
teacher  schools;^"  Minnesota,  with  8,174;''  and  Wisconsin,  with  7,000.'- 

These  one-teacher  schools  are  distributed  for  each  of  the  66  counties  of  the  State 
(Philadelphia  excluded)  in  the  accompanying  Table  1.  It  will  be  seen  that  10,038, 
or  42.2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  under  county  supervdsion — namely, 
23,807 — are  teaching  in  one-teacher  schools,  and  that  approximately  2,394,  or  11.3 
per  cent,  are  teaching  in  two-teacher  schools.  '^  The  range  of  the  number  of  teachers 
in  the  one-teacher  schools  of  the  different  counties  extends  from  22  to  361  and  in 
per  cent  from  8  to  96  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  eaph  county.  The  median 
county  has  51  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools,  indicating  that  one-half, 
or  33  of  the  counties,  have  from  51  to  96  per  cent  of  their  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools. 
It  will  be  noted  that  counties  23  and  2,  which  contain  large  cities,  have  only  8  and 
10  per  cent  of  their  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  counties  29 
and  47  have  over  90  per  cent  of  their  teachers  in  these  schools.  Both  of  these  counties 
are  very  sparsely  populated,  having  a  teacher  in  a  one-teacher  school  for  every  126 
and  159  inhabitants. 

»  Rep.  of  Rural  Educ,  committee  of  the  Pa.  Educ.  Assoc.,  Harrisburg,  Dec,  1914,  Part  IV,  pp.  37-47. 
>  Coflman,  L.  D. — The  Social  Composition  of  the  Teaching  Population,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

*  School  Laws  and  Appendix  for  Pennsylvania,  1919. 

6  Thorndike,  E.  L. — Mental  and  Social  Measurements,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
'Rugg,  H.  O.— Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
'Rep.  U.  S.  Commis.  of  Educ,  1917,  vol.  2,  p.  76. 
e  Rep.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  P.  E.  McClenahan. 
9  Rep.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  F.  G.  Blair. 

10  Engelhardt,  ' '  The  Teaching  Profession  in  the  State  of  New  York ' '  (unpublished).  Will  appear  in 
the  Annual  Report  for  1918-19  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  New  York  State. 

11  Rep.  Commissioner  of  Education,  James  M.  McConnell. 

12  Rep.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  C.  P.  Cary. 

13  Rep.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction  for  Pa.,  1918,  pp.  608-610.  Becht,  J.  George,  "A  Study  of  School  Con- 
solidation and  Transportation."    Sixth  An.  Schoolmen's  Week  Proc,  p.  197. 
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>  RriK  ,«Jiiut    Till.   Tnmxuction  (or  Pa.,  IMS,  p,  61». 

_   '  J.  Oeorgc,  A  Study  of  School  Coivsolida 

me:  ,,7. 


•Ihiil. 


und 


« SmiiJl'a  Lceislative  Hnnd  Book  of  Peniusylvania,  p.  389. 

■*   ^ "  ■        '  '         "    ii[iprvision. 

■l-.McNally. 


tion  and  Transportation,  Sixth  An.  .School- 
I'opulatiou  includes  only  school  districts 
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Table  1. — Numher  of  elementary  teachers  under  county  supervision — Numher  and  per 
cent  in  one-teacher  schools,  txoo-teacher  schools,  more  than  tvjo-teacher  schools  in  villages 
and  boroughs — Population  and  area  in  square  miles — Continued. 
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11,375 

4,222 

11.3 

46.5 

4,595,643 

44,832 
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2. 4-17. 8 
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50 
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3 
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11 
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6.1 

Quartile  deviation. . 

1.4 

The  table  shows  that  the  number  and  per  cent  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools 
in  the  counties  of  the  State  vary  greatly  on  basis  of  the  1910  census  rural  population, 
ranging  in  number  of  inhabitants  per  teacher  from  126  in  the  most  sparsely  populated 
county  to  4,536  in  the  county  with  the  largest  population.  The  population  per 
teacher  in  the  median  county  is  295. 

Since  the  size  of  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania  ranges  fi'om  130  to  1,200  square  miles, 
it  is  not  "sui-prising  that  the  range  in  square  miles  for  each  teacher  in  a  one-teacher 
school  extends  from  2.4  to  17.8,  with  the  median  county  showing  4.2  square  miles. 
In  the  case  of  the  10  counties  with  an  area  of  1,000  square  miles  or  more  the  per  cent 
of  one-teacher  schools  ranges  from  31  to  86.  For  example,  in  counties  20  and  52  the 
coimty  superintendents  have  311  out  of  373,  or  83  per  cent,  and  108  out  of  126,  or  86 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  under  their  8uper^^sion  in  one-teacher  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  counties  17  and  64  of  tliis  group  of  large  counties  have  241  out  of  560  and  296 
out  of  966  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools,  percentages  of  43  and  31,  respectively. 

Some  facts  concerning  the  teacher  situation  in  Pennsylvania.  ' 


A.  NLTMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  1918-19. 


In  State  (excluding  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh). 

Under  county  superintendents'  super^-ision 

In  villages  and  boroughs 

In  one-teacher  schools 

In  two-teacher  schools 


B.  NUMBEK  OF  NEW  TEACHERS. 


Under  county  superintendents'  supervision,  1919-20 1 

Under  county  superintendents'  supervision,  1918-19  (without  experience) . 

In  one-teacher  schools,  1919-20  (without  experience) 

In  one-teacher  schools  (experienced  in  a  new  position) 


Number.   Per  cent. 


Iul918 

C.  NORMAL-SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 

In  1919  . . . 

• 

In  1920 -       -•-.- 

Estimated 

number  of 

normal  graduates  entering  rural  schools  in 

1919  3 

35, 641 
23,  807 
11,375 
10,  038 
2,394 


5,  500 
4,044 
3,200 
3,900 


1,964 

1,7.50 

1,650 

248 


100 
47 
42 
11 


2.'? 

17 
32 
39 


15 


1  Study  in  Teacher  Shortage,  Department  of  PubUc  Instruction,  Pennsylvania,  1919-20  (unpubUshed). 
'  Number  estimated,  based  on  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire  to  the  normal-school  principals. 


Chapter  11. 
SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  STATUS. 


Before  going  into  the  study  of  the  rural  teachers  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
educational  preparation,  certification,  experience,  and  salary,  Nve  shall  consider 
the  more  personal  factors  relating  to  their  social  and  economic  life.  It  ia  hoped 
that  by  following  this  procedure  we  may  have  a  better  conception  of  rural  teachers 
a.s  such,  and  thus  be  l)etter  able  to  interpret  the  conditions  and  situations  later  revealed 
in  the  major  part  of  this  study. 

MEN    AND    WOMEN    TEACHERS. 

In  the  accompanying  Table  2  the  data  obtained  from  the  directories  issued  by 
the  county  superintendents  for  the  present  j  ear,  1919-20,  show  that  76  per  cent  of 
the  2,743  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  elementary  schools  are  women  and  24  per  cent 
are  men.  Comparing  these  percentages  with  the  State  averages  for  1918 — for  women 
82.4  and  for  men  17.6 — it  will  be  seen  that  in  these  20  counties  represented  the  per 
cent  of  men  teachers  surpasses  the  State  average  for  men  in  1918  by  6.4.'  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  further  that  the  percentage  of  men  teachers  in  these  counties  is  also 
approximately  4  per  cent  higher  than  that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  1917, 
which  was  19.7  per  cent.^ 

Table  2. — Dislribntior},^  b^y  number  and  per  cent  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  one-teacher 

schools  of  20  counties  in  1919-20. 


No.  of  county. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Per  cent 
men. 

Per  cent 
women. 

1 

41 
30 
20 
17 
30 

3 
13 
18 
53 
47 
40 
19 
18 
43 

6 
41 
71 

8 

2 
137 

178 

95 

160 

1.52 

174 

21 

27 

196 

94 

102 

46 

50 

49 

80 

94 

75 

172 

35 

102 

184 

219 

125 

180 

169 

204 

24 

40 

214 

147 

149 

86 

69 

67 

123 

1(K) 

116 

243 

43 

104 

321 

19 
24 
11 
10 
15 
13 
33 

8 
36 
32 
47 
28 
27 
35 

6 
35 
29 
19 

2 
43 

81 

2       

76 

3 

89 

4        .              

90 

85 

0 

87 

7 

67 

8 

92 

9        

64 

10 

68 

11 

53 

12 

72 

13 

73 

14 

65 

15    , 

94 

16 

65 

17 

71 

IR 

81 

19 

98 

20 

57 

Total 

657 

2,086 

2,743 

24 

76 

HanRp 

2-137 
13 
20 

•      41 
14 

21-196 

49 

94 

160 

56 

2-47 
11 
24 
33 
11 

53-98 

[•  ir-l  iiuartilc 

65 

MoillHIl 

73 

Thirfl  ijiiartilo 

87 

(^uartilc  deviation 

10.5 

«  Rep.  Supt.  Piih.  Tnstnirtion  tor  Pa.,  1918,  p.  633. 

»  Rep.  U.  S.  Commis.  of  Educ,  1916-1918,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  16. 
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^Tiile  there  is  very  little  available  material  from  other  States  concerning  the  per 
cent  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  grouped  apart  from  all  the  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools,  nevertheless  what  we  do  have  shows  that  Pennsylvania 
has  a  higher  percentage  than  certain  other  Sta,tes.  For  example,  a  sur\'ey  of  Nebraska 
in  1915  showed  the  percentage  of  men  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  to  be  10.3  and 
of  women  89.7.'  In  1918,  among  the  white  teachers  in  county  schools  in  Virginia, 
9  per  cent  were  men  and  91  per  cent,  women. ^- 

A  study  of  the  per  cent  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  separate  counties  as  shown 
in  the  table  reveals  a  wide  variation.  On  the  one  hand,  counties  11  and  20  show 
47  and  43  per  cent  men  teachers,  respectively,  comprising  nearly  one-half  of  the 
teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  in  county  19  only  2  per 
cent  of  its  104  teachers  are  men,  and  in  counties  8  and  15  the  men  teachers  are  8 
and  6  per  cent,  respectively.  From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  the  men 
teachers  extends  from  2  to  47  per  cent,  while  for  the  women  the  range  is  high,  extending 
from  53  to  98  per  cent. 

From  the  data  at  hand  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  large  variation  in  the  num- 
ber and  per  cent  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  different  counties.  It  happens, 
however,  that  the  counties  ha^-ing  the  highest  per  cent  of  men  teachers  are  usually 
classified  as  agricultural  counties.  Through  the  questionnaire  it  was  learned  that 
in  the  counties  ha\'ing  a  high  proportion  of  men  teachers  the  majority  were  married, 
lived  on  farms,  and  frequently  reported  substantial  incomes  in  addition  to  their 
salaries  received  for  teaching.  Owing  to  such  living  conditions,  teachers  remain 
in  the  teaching  service,  thus  bringing  about  greater  stability  in  the  teaching  force. 

AGE    OF    TEACHERS. 

Of  the  1,446  cases  represented  in  Table  3,  1,109  are  women  and  337  men,  with  ages 
ranging  fi-om  18  to  65  years.  The  median  age  of  the  women  teachers  is  22,  and  of  the 
men,  26.7,  showing  a  difference  on  an  average  of  over  4  years.  Although  the  range 
in  the  age  of  men  teachers  is  practically  the  same  as  that  Of  the  women,  yet  there  is 
greater  variation  and  a  wider  distribution  about  the  midpoint  in  the  case  of  the  men 
teachers  than  in  that  of  the  women,  as  evidenced  by  the  quartile  de\T.ation  of  10  in 
the  first  case  and  3.5  in  the  second.  The  upper  25  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women 
teachers  are  beyond  41  and  27  years  of  age,  respectively,  indicating  more  concliisively 
the  higher  age  of  men  teachers. 

The  median  age  for  the  combined  group  of  rural  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  is 
22.8  years,  which  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  median  age  for  the  rural  teachers 
in  Nebraska,^  and  South  Dakota  in  1918,^  21.01  years  and  22.14  years,  respectively. 
The  average  age  for  the  rural  teacher  in  one-teacher  schools  in  Xew  York  State  in 
1919  was  27  years.'' 

s  The  Rural  Teacher  of  Nebraska,  U.  S.  BiU.,  1919,  No.  20,  p.  21. 

*  Va.  Pub.  Sch.  Survey,  1919,  p.  135. 

=  The  Rural  Teacher  of  Nebraska,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1919,  No.  20,  p.  23. 

«  The  Educational  System  of  South  Dakota,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  BuL,  1918,  No.  31,  p.  211. 

?  Engelhardt,  F.    The  Teaching  Profession  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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BEGINNING    AGE    OF   TEACHERS. 

Table  4  shows  that  the  median  age  at  which  the  1,421  teachers  represented  began 
teacliing  is  19.2,  and  that  the  range  extends  from  15  to  32  years.  The  123  teachers 
who  reported  theii-  teaching  as  beginning  earlier  than  at  the  age  of  18  must  have  begun 
their  work  before  the  enactment  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Code  of  1911.  Twenty- 
six  teachers  reported  as  having  entered  the  teaching  profession  at  25  or  more  years 
of  age.  The  middle  50  per  cent  of  this  group  ranges  fi-om  18.4  to  20.5  years,  meaning 
that  710  teachers,  or  half  the  group,  began  teaching  between  these  years. 
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TEACHERS  BORX  AND  REARED  IN  THE  OPEN  COUNTRY. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  the  recent  literature  on  rural  education  that 
one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  success  of  rural  teaching  is  to  know  rural  life  and  be  in 
sympathy  with  its  problems.  A  circumstance  which  should  help  teachers  secure  an 
insight  into  and  a  sjonpathetic  understanding  of  rural  life  and  customs,  especially  in 
the  case  of  those  not  trained  professionally  for  rural  teaching,  is  their  being  born 
and  reared  in  the  open  country.  In  the  light  of  this,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
tabulate  the  data  as  found  in  Table  5. 

Table  5. — Number  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  born  and  reared  in  the  open  country, 
villages,  boroughs,  and  cities — total  distribution  and  per  cent,  followed  by  8  typical 
counties. 


Open 
country. 

Village. 

Borough. 

City. 

Total. 

Total  distribution  18  counties 

1,003 
74 

92 

7 

164 
12 

99 
7 

1  358 

Percent 

'  ino 

Distribution  in  typical  counties: 

35 
64 

122 
30 
88 
53 
78 

100 

5 
4 

12 
2 
8 
3 
1 
3 

3 
9 

25 
3 
14 
20 
10 
6 

43 

2 

3 
8 
4 

27 
8 

13 
4 

80 

3 

167 

4 

39 

5 

137 

6 

84 

7 

102 

8 

113 

Among  the  1,358  teachers  who  answered  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  their  birth, 
1,003,  or  74  per  cent,  were  born  and  reared  in  the  open  country;  92,  or  7  per  cent,  in 
villages;  and  19  per  cent  in  boroughs  and  cities.  Since  it  will  be  shown  later  that 
approximately  three-fourths  of  these  teachers  had  no  professional  training  to  fit  them 
for  teacliing  in  rural  schools,^  it  might,  therefore,  be  considered  fortunate  that  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  teachers  represented  in  tliis  study  were  familiar  with  rural 
life,  and  had  received  at  least  part  of  their  educational  experience  in  a  rural  school. 
Many  county  superintendents  state  that  they  would  prefer  to  have  teachers  under  their 
supervision  who  possess  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  life  and  customs  of  rural 
people  rather  than  to  have  those  who  come  from  boroughs  and  cities  with  better 
academic  preparation  but  unfamiliar  with  rural  work. 

TEACHERS    LIVING    T\T[TH    PARENTS    OR    RELATIVES. 

In  reply  to  section  8  of  the  questionnaire,  pertaining  to  the  social  life  of  the  teacher, 
it  was  found  that,  out  of  the  1,160  replies,  739,  or  64  per  cent,  reported  they  were 
living  with  their  parents  or  relatives  while  teaching;  but  348  out  of  the  739,  or  nearly 
half  the  number,  were  obUged  to  pay  from  their  meager  salaries  a  certain  amount  for 
board  and  room. 


TEACHERS    MARRIED    AND    SINGLE. 

Of  the  336  men  teachers  repljdng  to  this  part  of  the  questionnaire,  184,  or  55  per  cent, 
were  married.  This  probably  is  a  fortunate  situation,  in  that  their  homes  may  be 
made  to  sei^ve  as  teacherages  and  in  that  it  helps  to  improve  the  stability  of  the 
rural  teaching  force  in  many  counties  of  the  State.  In  considering  the  very  small 
proportion  of  married  women  teachers,  60  out  of  1,050,  or  approximately  6  per  cent. 


8  See  p.  34. 
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the  quostioQ  might  well  be  raised,  especially  in  these  times  of  great  scarcity  of  teachers, 
whether  a  special  effort  sliould  not  be  made  to  induce  and  encourage  more  married 
womea  either  to  continue  in  the  service  or  to  reenter  the  profession  of  teacliing. 

BOARD    AND    LODGING. 

Out  of  the  1,450  replies  received,  870,  or  60  per  cent,  reported  as  pa>dng  for  board 
and  room.  Of  this  number,  747  were  women  and  123  were  men.  The  yearly  and 
monthly  cost  of  board  and  room  for  the  teachers  reporting  these  items  of  expense 
are  shown  in  Tables  6  and  7.  The  outstanding  feature  of  this  information  is  the  wide 
variation  in  the  cost,  both  on  the  monthly  and  yearly  basis.  For  example,  it  will  be 
seen  in  Table  6  that  the  yearly  cost  of  board  and  room  ranges  from  less  than  $50  to 
more  than  $200.  The  median  cost  per  year  ^generally  considered  the  school  year) 
is  $121,  while  the  cost  for  61  per  cent  of  the  teachers  ranges  from  $75  to  $150.  Probably 
the  most  significant  fact  revealed  by  a  study  of  this  table  is  that  38  per  cent  of  tlie 
teachers  pay  leas  than  $100  per  year  for  board  and  room.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  these  data  were  colU-cted  in  1918,  and  that  in  the  meantime  this  item  of  expense 
ha8  been  verj'  greatly  increased.  Nevertheless,  the  facts  seem  to  bear  out  the  opinion 
generally  held  that  the  cost  of  board  and  room  for  rural  teachers  is  considerably  less 
than  for  urban  teachers. 

Table  6. —  Yearly  cost  of  board  and  room-. 


Loss 

than 
$50. 

$50-«74 

$75-$99 

$100- 
$124 

$12.V 
$149 

$1.50- 
$174 

$175- 

$199 

$200  or 
above. 

Total. 

Total  distribution  18  counties 
Percent 

16 
2 

82 
10 

213 
2S 

118 
14 

174 
21 

84 
10 

79 
10 

53 
7 

819 
100 

Typical  counties: 

1 

1 

5 
3 

3 

1 
4 

11 
7 

10 

6 

4 
21 
19 
13 
11 
21 
18 

7 
2 

24 
1 

11 

ie" 

2 

5 

12 

36 

7 

15 
6 
4 
1 

2 

5 
19 
1 
6 
1 

1 

6 

16 

1 

4 

4' 

5 

ia' 

27 

2 

:i6 

3 

2 

126 

4 

30 

.5 

1 
1 
1 
2 

67 

6 

30 

7 

rt 

51 

« 

33 

Turning  to  the  individual  counties,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  board  and  room.  Counties  5  and  8  show  a 
median  cost  of  $13li  and  $83,  respectively.  This  difference  can  probably  be  somewhat 
explained  by  the  fact  that  county  8  is  principally  an  agricultural  county,  wliile 
county  5  contains  a  number  of  urban  communities. 


Table  7. — Monthly  cost  of  board  and  700m. 


$6-$8 

$9-$ll 

$12-$14 

$15-$17 

$18-$20 

$21-$23 

$24-S2G 

$27-$29 

$30  or 
above. 

Total. 

T  •  :'  '    TibiitionlS 

31 

4 

11 

219 
26 

104 
23 

217 
25 

13 
2 

52 
7 

4 

14 
2 

832 

1  ,r       

100 

Typical  count ie-H: 

1 
4 

14 

s 

7 

14 

9 

6 

9 
32 
24 
3 
9 
23 
10 

11 
9 

27 

20 

9 

2 

11 

5 

11 

13 

4.S 

19 

27 

7 

9 

1 

6" 

3 

1 

1 
2 

10 
(i 

17 

1 

i" 

I 
1 
2 

2 

32 

2 

3 
2 

8 

41 

3 

137 

4 ,,.. 

5 

66 

0 

32 

7 

1 
6 

1 

ni 

8 

37 
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The  median  monthly  coat  of  board  and  room,  as  shown  in  Taljle  7,  is  $16;  the  range 
extends  from  $G  to  $30  or  more  per  month.  It  will  be  further  observed  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  paid  from  $12  to  $20  per  month,  and  that  14  per  cent  paid  less 
than  $12  per  month. 

Table  8. — Number  of  months  for  which  teachers  pay  for  board  and  room. 


Months. 

5  or less. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total. 

Total  distribution  18  counties 
Percent 

21 

2 

IS 
2 

439 
54 

178 
22 

76 
9 

15 
2 

70 
9 

817 
100 

Typical  counties: 

1 

o 

2 

27 
9 
49 
50 
23 
28 
28 
32 

32 

9 

14 
47 
17 
19 
1 
3 

16 
26 

8 

....... 

4 

13 

13 

18 

1 

2 

2 

43 

3..    

2 

........ 

2 

1 
2 

1 



1 

137 

i 

8    -- 

98 

5 

o 

2 

I 

58 

fi 

34 

7 

36 

8 

3.8 

It  will  be  seen  in  Table  8  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  that  they 
paid  for  board  and  room  for  seven  months  of  the  year,  which  is  the  length  of  the  school 
term  for  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in  rural  districts.  Teachers  who  paid  their  li\iug 
expenses  for  a  period  of  eight  and  nine  months  usually  taught  in  counties  in  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  school  districts  have  eight  and  nine  months'  terms.  EleA'en 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  to  meet  these  expenses  for  a  period  of  10  n^pnths  or  more, 
while  only  9  per  cent  were  obliged  to  meet  them  for  the  entire  calendar  year. 

TEACHERS    IIEM.\INIXG    OVER    SATURDAY    AND    SUNDAY    IN    THE    COM- 
MUNITY  IN    WHICH    THEY    TEACH. 


In  most  of  the  recent  literature  on  rural  education,  particular  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  matter  of  whether  teachers  live  in  the  community  in  which  they  are 
teaching  over  the  week  end.  It  is  maintained  that  in  order  to  be  of  the  best  service 
in  a  particular  school  community  a  teacher  should  participate  in  and  become  a  part 
of  the  social  life  of  that  community.  With  this  idea  in  mind  the  follo\ving  question 
was  formulated:  'Do  you  remain  over  Sunday  in  the  community  in  which  you 
teach?  "     The  replies  were  as  follows: 

Table  9. — Teachers  spending  weelc  ends  where  teaching. 

Number.  Per  cent 

Teachers  remaining  in  community  Saturday  and  Sunday 485  48 

Teachers  not  remaining  in  community  Saturday  and  Sunday 477  47 

Teachers  remaining  occasionally 45  5 

Total  number  replj-ing 1.  007         100 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  70  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  reply- 
ing to  the  questionnaire  reported  the  above  infonnation,  but  of  those  reporting,  48 
per  cent,  or  slightly  less  than  half,  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  the  community 
in  which  they  were  teaching.  Since  it  will  be  recalled  that  64  per  cent  of  the  teachera 
lived  with  parents  or  relatives,  a  large  proportion  of  this  group  must  he  represented 
in  the  above  48  per  cent.^  While  it  was  not  found  practical  to  trace  each  one  of  these 
indiAidually  in  order  to  establish  the  proportion  definitely,  yet  it  was  apparent  that 

9  See  p.  13. 
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an  unusually  large  percentage  were  absent  from  the  community  at  probaljly  the  meet 
opportune  time  for  participation  in  the  social  activities  and  life  of  the  people. 

INCOME  APART  FROM  SALARY. 

Tlie  salarica  of  the  teachers  under  the  superAision  of  county  superintendents  during 
the  school  year  1918-19  were  unusually  low,  as  will  be  discussed  more  at  length  in 
Chapter  VII  of  this  study.'**  It  will  be  seen  that  the  median  salary  of  the  teachers 
in  the  one-teacher  schools  is  as  low  as  $411,  with  a  large  proportion  recei%ing  the 
email  amount  of  $315.  As  teachers  can  scarcely  eke  out  an  existence  with  such  an 
income,  it  was  deemed  ad^'isable  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  proportion  of  the 
teachers  had  an  income  apart  from  the  salary  which  they  received  for  teaching. 

From  the  810  teachers  repljing,  or  56  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  included  in 
this  study,  it  was  found  that  only  25  per  cent  stated  that  they  had  an  income  apart 
from  their  remuneration  for  teaching.  Only  two-thirds  of  this  number,  or  137 
teachers,  gave  the  exact  amount  of  this  extra  income,  which  ranges  from  $25  to  $1,000. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  group  had  an  income  of  less  than  $100,  and  25  per 
cent  an  income  of  not  less  than  .$300,  apart  from  their  teaching  salaries.  The  median 
amount  reported  is  $200,  which  also  happens  to  be  the  mode,  or  the  amount  reported 
the  greatest  number  of  times.  The  information  explaining  how  these  teachers  ob- 
tained a(iditional  income  apart  from  their  salaries  was  not  given  in  most  cases.  How- 
ever, a  large  proportion  reporting  the  outside  income  have  l)een  usually  men  teachers 
who  obtained  from  their  small  tracts  of  land  a  substantial  livelihood  independent  of 
that  received  for  their  public-school  work. 

MONEY    SAVED. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  teachers  in  one-teacher 
rural  schools  receive  such  low  salaries,  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  1,024  teachers 
reporting,  stated  that  they  saved  money.  The  amounts  saved  per  year  by  these  420 
vary  from  $10  to  -$400.  For  the  group  the  median  amount  is  $100,  which  also  chancea 
to  be  the  mode.  One-fifth  of  the  group  saved  from  $10  to  $50  per  year,  while  slightly 
less  than  this  proportion  reported  8a^ing  from  $200  to  $400. 

To  make  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  economic  life  of  the  teacher  one  should  trace 
each  indi^idual  to  determine  how  it  is  possible  to  save  money  from  the  amount  of 
salary  received.  It  was  found,  as  a  rule,  that  the  teachers  thus  reporting  were  about 
equally  distributed  between  the  following  groups,  namely,  those  liAing  with  parents 
or  relatives,  consequently  having  very  low  living  expenses,  and  those  reporting  an 
income  apart  from  the  salary  received  for  teaching.  However,  those  not  li\dng  with 
parents  and  not  ha^ing  an  outside  income  independent  of  their  teaching  constituted 
for  the  most  part  the  group  that  did  not  save  any  money  or  did  not  make  reply. 

DEPENDENTS. 

Only  one-half  of  the  teachers  gave  information  relating  to  this  question,  and  of  the 
numljer  reporting,  32  per  cent  stated  that  part  of  their  salary  was  consumed  in  support- 
ing dependents.  Usually  these  teachers  have  one  or  two  such  persons  wholly  or 
partially  dependent  upon  them,  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  such  purjioses 
ranging  from  $25  to  $350,  with  a  median  amount  of  $175.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that 
a  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  rural  teachers  were  obliged  either  to  support  parents  or 
n;iati\ei(,  or  to  give  at  least  in  ]>art  a  substantial  ])ortion  of  tlicir  income  for  the  main- 
tenanre  of  the  home. 

"  See  p.  60. 
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INSURANCE    AND    BENEFICIAL   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Out  of  the  973  teacliers  who  answered  the  question  whether  they  '  'carry  life  insur- 
ance," it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  only  267,  or  27  per  cent,  reported  in  the  affirmative. 
The  amount  of  money  invested  in  insurance  varies  from  $5.20  to  $150,  with  an  average 
amount  of  $30  for  the  group.  It  would  seem  that  these  figures  indicate  a  fairly  large 
proportion  both  in  number  of  teachers  and  amount  of  money  expended  in  view  of  the 
very  limited  income  of  rural  teachers. 

Some  of  the  teachers  also  reported  having  joined  a  beneficial  association,  with  dues 
ranging  from  $5  to  $15  per  year.  Only  13  per  cent  of  those  reporting  had  taken  such 
precautionary  measures  against  illness  or  accident.  While  the  writer  knows  of  two 
such  organizations  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  State  within  recent  years,  especially 
intended  for  the  protection  of  teachers,  it  would  seem  from  these  facts  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  have  availed  themselves  of 
such  protection. 

AMOUNTS    EXPENDED    FOR    PROFESSIONAL    LITERATURE. 


An  unusually  large  number  of  these  rural  teachers  subscribed  for  educational  maga- 
zines and  reference  books  for  teaching.  The  kind  of  material  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  chapter.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  fair  proportion  of  their  income  was 
thus  expended. 

Table  10. — Amounts  expended/or  educational  magazines. 


Cost  of  magazines. 

■ 

$0.50 

$1.00 

$1.50 

$2.00 

$2.50 

$3.00 

$3.50 

$4.00 

$5.00 

Total. 

Number  of  teachers. 
Per  cent 

7 
1 

122 
16 

455 
58 

89 
11 

46 
6 

36 
4 

15 
2 

6 
1 

10 

1 

786 
100 

This  table  shows  that  786  teachers  paid  subscriptions  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $5  for 
educational  magazines.  Approximately  58  per  cent  of  the  group  invested  the  median 
amount  of  $1.50,  and  14  per  cent  paid  from  $2.50  to  $5  for  such  magazines. 

Table  11. — Amounts  expended  for  professional  literature  and  reference  hooks. 


Cost  of  professional  literature  and  reference  books. 

$1.00 

$2.00 

$:3.50 

$5.00 

$7.50 

$10.00 

$15.00 

$20.00 

.$30. 00 

$40.00 

$50.00 

Total. 

Number  of  teachers 

Per  cent 

62 
19 

63 
19 

44 
14 

74 
23 

25 

8 

24 

8 

10 
3 

12 
4 

3 

1 

1 

3 
1 

321 
100 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  investing  money  in  professional  liter- 
ature and  reference  books  ranging  in  amounts  from  $1  to  $50;  the  median  amount  thus 
expended  is  $3.50.  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  rural 
teachers  have  had  professional  training,  it  speaks  well  for  them  that  tliere  is  so  strong 
a  tendency  among  this  rural-teacher  group,  receiving  such  limited  incomes,  to  invest 
money  ranging  from  $10  to  $50  in  educational  publications. 


Chapter  III. 
THE  TEACHER  AT  WORK. 


In  discussing  the  working  conditions  of  the  rural  teacliers  in  the  one-teacher  schools, 
it  is  the  purpose  not  to  examine  them  as  elements  of  the  organization  of  the  school, 
but  rather  to  consider  them  only  in  so  far  as  they  help  to  throw  light  on  tlie  status 
of  the  niral  teachers,  and  explain  the  tremendous  handicap  tinder  which  they  are 
obliged  to  work.  A  number  of  the  topics  touched  upon  herein  but  slightly  might 
well  be  contin\ied  in  a  more  intensive  study. 

NUMBER   OF    PUPILS. 

As  the  size  of  the  school  is  usually  one  of  the  first  factors  that  is  given  considera- 
tion in  studjdng  conditions  under  wliich  any  particular  group  of  teacliers  work,  the 
teachers  were  asked  in  the  questionnaire  to  state  the  number  of  pu]>ils  enrolled  in 
their  schools.  Table  12  shows  that  1,436  teachers  reported  in  1918  that  their  schools 
ranged  in  size  from  3  to  68  pupils.  The  median  number  is  found  to  be  26;  the  25 
l>ercentile  19  and  the  75  percentile  35,  which  facts  show  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  had  schools  under  their  charge  ranging  from  19  to  35  pupils. 

Table  12. — Number  of  pupils  in  one-teacher  schooh  of  18  counties,  fallowed  hj  8  typical 

counties. 


Number  of  pupils. 

Total 
in  18 
coun- 
ties. 

Tj-pieal  countie.s. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8' 

3-  5 

10 

27 

50 

109 

126 

156 

132 

1.57 

120 

205 

13S 

120 

39 

33 

8 

1 

1 
1 
5 
4 
6 
4 
8 
4 
1 
5 
3 
2 
1 

1 

1 

2 
10 
12 
17 
13 

7 
13 
10 

s 

13 

1 
5 
3 
6 
11 
12 
7 
2 
1 
3 
1 

6-  S 

2 
7 
12 
15 
17 
16 

11 

21 

20 

10 

4 

3 

4 

11 

9 

11 

13 

32 

18 

23 

9 

6 

1 

1 

9-11 

2 
6 
2 
6 
4 
4 
3 
4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

5 

7 

6 

4 

1 
o 

6 

12-U 

4 

1.1-17 

10 

18-20 

9 

21-23 

11 

24-26 

16 

27-29 

11 

30-.34 

12 

av.39 

15 

40-44 

4.V-I9 

15 
5 

aa-M 

.■K-'iO 

1 

4 

1 

GO  or  more 

1 

Total 

If  eiliaii  number  of  pupils 

1,4.36 
26 

46 
24 

40 
24 

39 
31 

25 

13S 
32 

109 
21 

52 
18 

120 
2i 

Tn  \'iew  of  the  -very  difficult  and  laborioTis  work  usually  attril)uted  to  teachej-s  in 
nira!  sch')ol.H.  it  is  grarifj-ing  that  only  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  schools 
witli  an  enrollment  larger  than  35  pupils,  and  that  only  6  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had 
45  or  more  children  under  their  direct  cliarge.  Neverthele.s8,  it  should  be  remembered 
tliaf  in  thefle  sfhonlH  generally  all  grades  from  the  primary  to  the  eighth  and  frequently 
t'f  ninth  und  tenth  were  represented. 
18 
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There  is  also  considerable  vai-iafcion  in  the  size  of  schools  among  the  8  typical  coun- 
ties as  found  in  Table  12,  in  that  the  median  size  of  schools  in  county  7  is  18  pupils 
and  in  county  5  is  32.  In  5  of  the  counties,  however,  the  median  n\imber  of  pupils 
for  each  centers  close  about  the  median  number  for  the  entire  group,  namely,  26. 

Just  as  we  observe  a  marked  variation  in  the  pupil  enrollment  in  one- teacher  schools, 
so  we  may  note  a  similar  variation  both  in  the  number  and  kinds  of  grades. 

Table  13. — Distribution  of  grades  in  one-teacher  schools . 


Grades. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Number  of  schools 

19 

1.8 

.32 
3.1 

60 
5.9 

131 
12.9 

160 
15.7 

148 
14.5 

428 
41.8 

18 
1.8 

25 
2.5 

1  019 

Per  cent 

100 

It  is  noticeable  in  the  preceding  table  that  the  range  in  grades  extends  from  2  to 
10,  with  the  median  falling  in  the  group  reporting  7.  Inasmuch  as  the  largest  num- 
ber of  schools  are  found  to  have  8  gi'ades,  it  is  evident  that  the  county  superintend- 
ents are  carrj-ing  out  the  progi-am  suggested  in  recent  years  by  the  State  department 
of  public  instiiiction  of  grading  and  grouping  the  pupils  on-  an  eight-gi'ade  basis,  as 
has  generally  been  practiced  in  the  urban  schools.' 

Although  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers,  72  per  cent,  have  the  pupils  grouped 
in  6,  7,  or  8  grades,  yet  it  is  quite  significant  that  23  per  cent  report  5  or  less  grades, 
and  4  per  cent,  9  and  10  grades.  The  latter  condition  is  usually  found  in  schools  in 
which  the  advanced  pupils  either  repeat  the  grammar-school  subjects  or  pursue  the 
study  of  one  or  more  high-school  subjects  which  may  possibly  be  added  to  the  regular 
elementary  school  work.  In  the  case  of  teachers  rejwrting  5  grades,  it  is  found  that 
there  are  a  number  of  one-teacher  rural  schools  with  large  pupil  enrollment  who 
hold  to  the  traditional  scheme  of  grading  their  schools  in  5  di\dsions. 

A  diversity  of  grading  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  group  as  a  whole  is 
apparent  in  the  different  counties.  Several  of  the  counties  show  a  fairly  large  pro- 
portion of  schools  with  large  pupil  enrollment  having  4  or  5  grades,  while  in  two 
others  7  and  8  grade  schools  largely  predominate,  thus  showing  on  the  part  of  super- 
visory officers  the  pursuance  of  different  policies  of  grading  and  grouping  pupils. 


NUMBER    OF    DAILY    RECITATIONS. 

The  number  of  daily  recitations  in  the  progi'am  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher 
schools  for  the  1,350  teachers  reporting  this  information  is  shown  in  Table  14.  The 
number  of  class  recitations  is  found  to  range  all  the  way  from  9  to  50  per  day.  How- 
ever, since  only  two  teachers  reported  as  having  the  almost  incredible  number  of 
50  recitations,  it  is  probably  safer  to  say  that  the  upper  range  for  the  group  is  approxi- 
mately 45  recitations  per  day.  The  median  number  is  25.6,  falling  within  the  largest 
group  reporting  24  to  26  classes.  The  middle  50  per  cent  extends  from  22  to  30  reci- 
tations. Probably  the  most  significant  fact  revealed  by  these  data  is  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  reported  as  having  30  or  more  class  recitations  per  day,  and  7 
per  cent  of  these  35  or  more  per  day. 


I  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools  of  Pa.,  1918,  State  Dept.  Pub.  Instr.    Koch  et  al.,  p.  9. 
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Table  14. — Xuinber  of  recilations  per  day  in  one-teacher  schools  in  18  counties,  followed 

by  S  typical  counties. 


Number  of  recitations. 

Total, 

18 
coun- 
ties. 

Typical 

ijounties 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

&-11 

4 

37 

38 

1S2 

209 

396 

146 

246 

60 

22 

S 

2 

1 

. 

1 

3 

5 

31 

31 

60 

18 

16 

2 

1 

2 

3 

7 

6 

9 

i 

10 

10 

39 

28 

7 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

5 

9 

48 

14 

18 

1 

1 

1 

i' 

7 

13 

17 

2 

3 

i' 

I 

12-14 

- 

2 

1^17 

3 

18-20 

4' 

14 
2 

20 
2 

2 
4 
13 
13 
7 
1 

11 

19 

7 

2 

3 

4 

21-23 

7 

24-20 

21 

27-29 

19 

30-34 

43 

35-39 

6 

40-44 .              

7 

4.5-49 

50.                                       .   ... 

1 

1 

Total 

1,3.50 
25.6 

43 
30 

40 
27 

42 
23 

16S 
25 

129 
31 

lfj3 
26 

44 

24 

113 

Median  number  of  recitations. 

30 

Since  the  length  of  the  school  day  is  approximately  5^  hours,  or  330  minutes, 
exclusive  of  intermissions,  it  can  be  seen  that  teachers  having  30  or  more  recitations 
per  day  would  average  approximately  10  minutes  per  recitation.  These  facts  cer- 
tainly give  some  proof  of  the  very  strenuous  work  that  teachers  in  one-tea^-her  rural 
Bchools  are  obliged  to  do,  especially  in  a  school  of  25  or  more  pupils. 

In  the  8  tj'pical  counties  represented  in  the  table  the  medians  range  from  23  in 
county  3  to  31  recitations  per  day  in  county  5.  Although  the  teachers  in  three  of 
these  counties  report  30  or  more  recitations,  we  are  glad  to  point  out  that  the  data 
show  that  three  others  of  the  group  have  an  average  of  25  or  fewer  recitations. 

Since  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  group,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  have  20  or  fewer  recitations  per  day,  there  seems  to  be  direct  eWdence,  at  least 
in  some  of  the  counties,  of  a  tendency  to  lighten  the  teacher's  work  and  to  improve 
her  efficiency  by  following  the  suggestions  of  the  State  department  of  education  in 
1918  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools.-  In  the  suggested  daily 
program  contained  in  the  State  course,  the  allotted  time  provides  for  23  recitations 
per  day,  including  the  opening  exercises.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  in  the 
average  daily  program  for  a  rural  school,  with  a  fairly  large  enrollment  of  pupils 
di\'ided  into  7  and  8  grades,  the  required  work  can  be  covered  with,  less  than  25 
re<^^itation3  per  day. 

In  comparison  with  the  very  limited  data  that  we  have  from  studies  relative  to  the 
triple  of  class  recitations  in  rural  schools  of  other  States,  it  would  appear  that  Penn- 
eylvania  ranks  very  well.  In  South  Dakota  the  number  of  daUy  recitations  in  open 
country  schools  was  found  to  be  26.65.^  In  the  State  of  Colorado  the  number  of 
recitations  for  all  the  schools  in  the  counties,  including  villages,  a^'eraged  22.  How- 
ever, in  the  one-teacher  schools  the  number  of  recitations  in  many  cases  is  reported 
as  high  as  37. ■• 


BELATION  BETWEEN  NUMBER  OP  PUPILS  AND  NUMBER  OF  DAILY  RECITATIONS. 

In  representing  the  relation  between  the  number  of  daily  recitations  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  enr<jllt'd,  it  will  be  seen  in  Tal)le  15  that  in  the  group  of  141  teachers 
refxirting  an  enrollment  of  18  to  20  pupils  the  range  in  daily  cla^s  recitations  extends 
from  12  to  45,  with  a  median  of  26.     In  the  cai^e  of  the  group  of  198,  with  an  enroll- 

'  Course  study  for  Ele.  Sch.s.  of  Pa.  State  Dept.  Pub.  Instr.  Koch  et  al.,  p.S. 
»  Educational  System  of  S.  Dak.  U.S.IJu.of  Educ.  Bui.,  1918,  No.  31,  p.  114. 
•  Administration  and  Support  of  theColorado  School  System.     U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1917,  No.  5,  p.  76. 
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ment  of  30  to  34  pupils,  there  is  an  equally  wide  range  in  cla«s  recitations  per  day. 
WTiere  the  enrollment  is  over  35  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  recitations. 

Table  15. — Number  of  pupils  in  one-teacher  schools  in  relation  to  number  of  daily 

recitations. 


Number  of  pupils. 

Number  of  redtations. 

Total 
num- 

9-11 

12-14 

15-17 

18-20 

21-23 

24-26 

27-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50 

ber  of 
pupils. 

3-5 

1 
2 
1 
8 
2 
4 
3 
4 
2 

3 
...... 

i 

1 
3 
3 
5 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
8 
3 
3 

'"2 

1 

11 

8 

11 

13 

16 

27 

18 

12 

24 

15 

11 

4 

7 

2 

1 

3 

4 

14 

14 

32 

19 

25 

21 

12 

26 

19 

14 

2 

1 

...... 

.    2 

6 

14 

32 

40 

53 

27 

53 

22 

67 

30 

32 

7 

5 

1 

2 

j 

8 

6-8 

1 
2 

15 

11 

15 

9 

20 

12 

15 

15 

12 

7 

5 

3 

2 

27 

9-11 

6 

8 

10 

24 

25 

27 

33 

35 

25 

33 

11 

8 

1 

48 

12-14 

1 
1 

2 

6 
8 
7 
13 
7 
6 
4 
3 
1 

1 

93 

15-17 

1 

111 

lS-20 

1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
4 
4 
1 

2 

1 

141 

21-23 

127 

24-26 

157 

27-29 

102 

30-34 

2 
1 

2    

1 

1    

1 

198 

35-39 

120 

40-44 

117 

45-49   

37 

50-54 

1           1 

33 

55-50 

8 

60  and  over 

6 

Total  number 
recitations. . 

4 

32 

38 

181 

207 

393 

144 

246 

59 

22 

7 

2 

1,335 

r=.C0        P.  E.=  ±.018. 

Looking  at  this  table  with  the  number  of  recitations  primarily  in  mind,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  teachers  reporting  class  recitations  in  the  class  intervals  from  18  to  20 
and  from  24  to  26  per  day  show  practically  similar  distriljutions  in  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled,  with  the  median  number  of  pupils  approximately  25  in  each  dis- 
tribution. Beyond  27  daily  recitations  there  is  an  e^ddent  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled.  The  correlation,  while  positive,  is  not  high,  namely  r=.20 
P.  E.  =  ±.018  (Pearson's  Product-Moment  Method).  This  means  that  schools  having 
the  largest  number  of  pupils  enrolled  do  not  necessaiily  have  the  greatest  number 
of  class  recitations  per  day. 

In  discussing  the  number  of  pupils,  the  grouping  into  grades,  and  the  number 
of  daily  recitations,  it  has  been  the  purpose  primarily  not  in  any  way  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  each  of  these  phases  of  the  school,  but  rather  to  throw  light,  if 
possible,  on  the  tremendously  large  and  difficult  task  that  many  of  the  teachers  in 
one-teacher  rural  schools  are  called  upon  daily  to  perform.  An  average  enrollment 
of  26  pupils  with  7  or  8  grades  and  a  daily  program  of  26  or  more  recitations  were 
typical  of  the  average  working  conditions,  not  to  mention  the  group  of  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  whose  pupil  enrollment,  number  of  grades,  and  daily  recitations 
fai"  surpassed  these  averages. 

In  discussing  further  the  working  conditions  of  the  teacher,  we  shall  take  into 
account  the  information  given  in  the  questionnaire  concerning  the  agencies  which 
should  help  to  make  their  work  more  efficient  during  service.  Therefore,  we  shaU 
tabulate  the  answers  given  to  parts  13,  14,  and  15  of  the  questionnaire  as  found  in 
chapter  1.^ 

SCHOOL    LIBRARIES. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  there  was  a  school  library,  only  1,044,  or  72 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  replied.  In  Table  16  it  will  be  seen  that  31  per  cent  answered 
affirmatively,  41  per  cent  negatively,  and  28  per  cent  did  not  reply. 

'■'  See  p.  3. 
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Taim  r   1''. — Per  cetU  uf  leathers  n porting' school  libnirh's,  total  per  cmt  followed  by  10 

typical  counties. 


Total, 

18 
conn- 
ties. 

Typical 

raunties. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

l\>r  oonf  report  inc  libraries 

Pwrpiit  iii)t  report iiig  libraries.. 
Pw  cent  not  replying 

31 

41 
28 

30 

38 
32 

25 
65 
10 

26 
60 
14 

37 
50 
13 

63 
25 
12 

64 

1 
35 

44 
29 
27 

28 
56 
16 

12 
71 
17 

66 
15 
19 

Great  differences  seem  to  exist  among  the  separate  counties.  For  example,  in 
counties  5  and  10,  school  libraries  were  reported  by  (i3  and  HB  ])er  cent  of  the  teachers, 
re^j)e<'tively.  On  the  other  hand,  counties  9  and  2  indicate  the  opposite  extreme,  in 
that  only  12  and  25  per  cent  thus  reported.  The  reason  for  these  differences  must  be 
left  largely  to  conjecture,  since  no  definite  information  was  given  to  indicate  conclu- 
sively the  exact  causes. 

The  teachers  were  asked  to  state  the  approximate  number  of  books  filed  in  their 
libraries.     These  data  are  tabulated  in  the  following  table: 

Table  17 .-^Number  of  boohs  in  one-teachfr  school  libraries. 


Nnmber  of  books. 

Total. 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

75 

100 

150 

200 

300 

400 

Number   of   teachers   re- 
porting  

58 
14 

85 
20 

64 
15 

31 
8 

76 
15 

30 
7 

43 
10 

23 
6 

14 
3 

5 
1 

4 

1 

423 

Percent 

100 

It  mil  be  noticed  here  that  the  range  in  number  of  books  extends  from  10  to  400. 
Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  423  teachers  who  gave  this  information  reported  libraries  with 
le.«3  than  40  books,  and  21  per  cent  reported  liljraries  with  100  or  more  volumes.  Al- 
though only  423,  or  29  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  upon  which  this 
study  is  based,  reported  as  having  a  definite  num])er  of  books  in  their  school  libraries, 
yet  these  comparatively  few  teachers  should  be  highly  commended  for  the  efforts 
exerted  by  them,  frequently  with  tlie  aid  of  pirpils  and  ofttime^  at  a  personal  sacrifice. 

ACCESSIBILITY   TO  OTHER    LIBRARIES. 

In  reply  to  that  part  of  question  13  of  the  questionnaire  asking  whether  teachers 
had  access  to  any  other  libraries  for  obtaining  books  and  materials  for  teaching,  it  la 
interesting  to  note  that  924,  or  04  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  replied,  of  whom  398,  or 
43  \^er  cent,  reported  in  the  afiirmative.  In  view  of  the  slight  variation  among  the 
different  counties,  this  condition  seems  to  have  been  quite  prevalent  throughout  the 
'  ounliefi  represented  in  this  study. 

LOCAL   INSTITUTES. 

Since  it  is  generally  known  that  all  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  are  obliged  to  attend 
cither  county  or  district  teachers'  institutes  for  five  days,  we  shall  not  discuss  in  detail 
this  agency  as  a  means  for  the  training  of  teachers.  However,  since  most  of  the 
•  ounty  sui)erintcndent8  in  Pennsylvania  encourage,  or  actively  participate  in  the 
orcanization  of  many  local  or  district  institutes  throughout  their  counties,  the  question 
wastmkH  of  the  tea«-horH,  how  far  thej- availed  themselves  of  this  opportimit}-.  There 
were  H24  lea'  hcT.n  who  replied  to  this  quoffion,  of  whom  591,  or  72  per  cent,  rei)orted 
that  they  had  attended  sue  h  ediKational  meetings.     From  this  large  proportion  of 
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affirmative  replies  it  is  e\'ideut  that  local  institutes  play  a  part  in  helping  to  deA'elop 
teachei"sin  the  rural  districts. 

Ill  order  to  learn  what  opportunities  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  have  for  personal 
growth  and  development,  they  were  asked  whether  they  were  members  of  a  reading 
circle.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  1,017  teachers  rephdng  said  that  they  were  members 
of  such  an  organization.  This  low  percentage  may  probably  be  expected  because  of 
the  phvsical  difficulties  that  teachers  in  rural  communities  must  necessarily  experience 
in  attending  such  meetings. 


PROFESSIONAL    LITERATURE. 

To  ascertain  further  the  opportunities  of  which  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  niral 
schools  iudi\ddually  availed  themselves,  they  were  requested  to  state  the  kind  of 
professional  literature  for  which  they  subscribed,  such  as  educational  magazines  and 
reference  books.  It  is  shown  in  the  pre\T-ous  chapter  that  teachers  expended  a  fairly 
large  percentage  of  their  salaries  for  material  of  this  kind.  Of  the  entire  number  o£ 
teachers  comprising  this  study,  1,114,  or  77  per  cent,  gave  this  information,  of  whom 
1,015,  or  91  per  cent,  reported  that  they  subscribed  for  educational  magazines.  Among 
the  numl)er  thus  reporting,  879  gave  the  names  of  the  magazines  as  described  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  18. — Educational  magazines  subscribed  for  by  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural  schools 


Kind  of  magazines. 


Normal  Instructor 

Primary  Plans 

Primary  Education 

Popular  Education 

Educational  Journal 

Child  Liie 

Pennsjdvania  SchoolJournal 

Progressive  Teacher 

Teacher's  Work 

IN  COMBIN.\TIONS. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans 

Normal  Instructor  and  Pathnnder 

Normal  Instructor,  Primary  Plans  and  Pathfinder 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Education 

Normal  Instructor  and  Popular  Education 

Primary  Education  and  Popular  Education 

Primary  Plans  and  Pojaular  Education 

Normallnstruction,  Primary  Plans,  Popular  Education 

Normal  Instruction,  School  Journal,  and  Pathfinder 

Normal  Instructor  and  Educational  Journal 

Educational  Journal  and  Pathfinder 

Normal  Instructor  and  TheCentui'V 

Normal  Instructor  and  Educational  Foundations 

Norma]  Instructor  and  Current  Events 

Primary  Education  and  The  Century 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


879 


Number. 

Percent. 

460 

52.3 

36 

4.1 

28 

3.1 

17 

2.0 

7 

.8 

3 

.3 

3 

.3 

2 

.2 

2 

.2 

156 

18.0 

62 

7.0 

17 

1.9 

13 

1.5 

11 

1.3 

10 

1.2 

9 

1.0 

6 

.7 

4 

.5 

5 

.6 

3 

.3 

3 

.3 

2 

.2 

1 

.05 

1 

.05 

18 

2.1 

100 


From  the  data  at  hand  we  have  no  e^idence  as  to  how  far  these  selections  of  educa- 
tional magazines  carried  out  the  suggestions  of  the  list  of  educational  journals  as  sub- 
mitted by  county  superintendents  in  the  different  counties,  but  in  talking  this  matter 
over  with  several  of  the  superintendents  of  counties  represented  in  this  study,  the 
writer  learned  that  in  many  cases  the  teachers  followed  the  suggestions  of  an  agent  in 
selecting  magazines  either  separately  or  in  attractive  combinations. 

Besides  the  educational  magazines  in  the  foregoing  list,  a  small  percentage  of  the 
teachers  reported  as  subscrilnng  for  the  following  magazines  and  periodicals:  Review 
of  Reviews,  Home  Economics,  Good  Housekeeping,  Popular  ^Mechanics,  New  Century^ 
World's  Events,  The  American,  World's  Work,  Youth's  Companion,  Saturday  Even- 
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in?  Poet,  Geographic  Magazine,  Pathfinder,  Current  Events,  Nature  Study,  Bird 
Life,  ne\v8pa]>ors.  etc.  None  of  the  above  was  named  more  than  10  times,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pathfinder,  which  was  named  48  times,  Current  Events,  35  times, 
and  Geographic  Magazine,  20  times. 

Relative  to  reference  books,  approximately  22  per  cent  of  the  teachers  gave  informa- 
tion. The  following  were  named  most  frequently:  The  Encyclopedia,  the  Diction- 
arv,  the  Standard  Dictionary  of  Facts,  Century  Book  of  Facts,  Stoddard's  Lectures, 
Book  of  Knowledge,  Bool*s  on  Teaching,  Books  on  Theory,  Story  Books,  Classics, 
Public  School  Methods,  Supplementary  Text  Books,  etc. 


SUPERVISION   BY   COUNTY   AND   ASSISTANT   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  generally  understood  that  scores  of  teachers  in  the  rural  schools 
are  new  and  inexperienced  in  the  work  and  frequently  have  very  limited  academic 
and  professional  training,  it  was  deemed  adAdsable  to  determine,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  how  much  time  was  actually  spent  by  county  and  assistant  county  superin- 
tendents with  rural  teachers  for  supervisor}'-  purposes.  These  data  are  tabulat«d  in 
Table  19,  of  which  Division  A  shows  that  the  time  spent  by  county  stipcrintendents 
in  8uper^^sion,  according  to  the  replies  of  1,006  teachers  from  18  different  counties 
ranges  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  eight  hours  during  the  school  year.  The  median 
is  found  in  the  group  of  404,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  number,  who  reported  supervision 
for  a  period  of  one  hour.  It  is  most  significant  that  66  per  cent  of  the  teachers  replied 
that  county  superintendents  could  spend  only  one  hour  or  less  in  supervising  their 
teaching  work. 

Table  19. — Number  of  hours  per  school  year  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  are  super- 
vised— Distribution  for  18  counties,  followed  by  8  typical  counties. 


DIVISION  A.— COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Number  of  hours. 

1  Total 

!  distri- 
bution, 
:i8coun- 
1    ties. 

1 

Typical  counties. 

1 

2 

3 

4               5 

6 

7 

8 

i 

..................... 

'          46 

4' 

12 
6 

7 

1 

12 

31 
4 
6 
2 

17 

4 
12 
15 
2 
8 
4 

2 
16 
38 
13 

3 

i' 

i-. 

1.. 

215 
4'14 

3' 

2 
4 

6  ■          45 
8             38 
1               4 
1             10 
1  i            2  1 
1  '. 

23 
35 

3 

4 

71 
159 

38 
39 

5 
8 
3 
1 

5. 

17 
4 
6 

1 

fi 

::!:::;:!:!:;:.. 

7.. 

Total 

1 i      3 

! 

8.. 

6    1            2              2 

1                        1 

:                  1 

i,fXJo             29             58             15  !          17           117 

i             :             i 

45 

73 

75 

DIVISION 

B.— AS 

.SISTAt 

JT  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Number  of  hours. 

Total 
distri- 
bution. 
18  coun- 
ties. 

Typical  counties. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

, 

9 

68 

175 

54 

204 

78 

30 

13 

5 

5 

10 

3 
6 

3' 

'.'.'.'.'.'.v. 

1 
6 

12 

2 

10 

7 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
5 
3 
26 
4 
4 
2 

2 
2 
1 
8 
2 
3 

20 
44 
16 
25 
20 

3* 

1 
1 

6 

JO 

ij ■ 

2 

2 

10 

3 

7 
2 

4 ■   ■■■ 

6 

1 

• 

1 

7 



1 

1 

8 

3 

2 

2 

Total 

655 

12 

50 

19 

130 

44 

44 

ou 
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In  observing  the  8  typical  counties  in  Division  A ,  it  is  apparent  that  the  range  and 
median  time  spent  in  supervision  are  practically  the  same  in  all  the  counties  with 
the  exception  of  counties  3  and  7 — the  counties  among  the  group  according  to  Division 
B,  that  do  not  have  supervision  by  assistant  county  superintendents.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  by  law  counties  with  less  than  200  teachers  are  not  entitled  to  an 
assistant  superintendent.^  But  note  the  contrast — in  county  3,  having  22  one-teacher 
schools  out  of  the  approximate  GO  schools  supervised/  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  reported  supervision  ranging  from  2  to  8  hours;  on  the  other  hand  in  county  7 
in  which  the  number  of  schools  approaches  200,  with  approximately  125  one-teacher 
schools,''  very  little  supervision  can  necessarily  be  given  to  the  rural  teachers,  aa 
has  been  shown  by  the  replies  from  two-thirds  of  the  teachers,  who  stated  that  they 
have  received  one  hour  or  less  of  the  superintendent's  time  in  8uper\ision.  ^Tiile 
this  latter  county  superintendent  probably  gave  as  much  time  in  supervision  to  the 
schools  as  most  of  the  others  representing  the  group  of  8  counties,  the  extra  8uper\'ision 
received  by  the  teachers  in  the  other  counties  through  their  asaistant  superintendents 
was  practically  denied  his  county  with  125  one-teacher  schools  by  the  rather  arbitrary 
State  law. 

In  Table  19,  Division  B,  655  teachers  reported  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  super- 
vision by  assistant  county  superintendents  in  their  schools,  respectively.  While 
the  range  in  time  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  county  superintendents,  the  median 
is  found  in  the  group  of  teachers  reporting  two  hours  of  super\ision  during  the  school 
year.  Since  54  per  cent,  or  over  one-half,  of  the  teachers  in  counties  having  assistant 
county  superintendents  reported  supervision  of  two  or  more  hours  during  the  school 
year,  it  is  apparent  that  teachers  received,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  reported,  con- 
siderably more  supervision  from  assistant  county  superintendents  than  from  county 
superintendents.  This  condition  would  naturally  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the 
county  superintendent  is  responsible  not  only  for  the  supervision  of  every  school 
under  his  jurisdiction,  but  also  for  the  administration  of  his  ofRce.  It  seems  remark- 
able that  these  school  officials  could  devote  as  much  time  to  the  schools  as  herein 
reported,  not  only  because  of  insufficient  professional  help,  but  in  many  cases  because 
of  the  lack  of  sufficient  clerical  help  and  proper  office  facilities. 

At  this  point  the  reader 's  attention  should  be  called  to  Table  1  in  Chapter  I,  in  which 
are  set  forth  certain  difficulties  relative  to  super\'i8ion  in  the  various  counties  that 
county  superintendents  are  obliged  to  face,  such  as  the  large  number  of  one-teacher 
schools,  sparsity  of  popidation,  and  size  of  county.  To  study  the  first  of  these 
problems  more  specifically,  in  county  41  the  superintendent  with  only  one  assistant 
has  321  teachers  under  his  supervision,  of  whom  197,  or  61  per  cent,  are  employed 
in  one-teacher  schools;  in  county  28  the  superintendent  with  also  one  assistant  superin- 
tendent has  under  his  charge  307  teachers,  with  197,  or  64  per  cent,  in  one-teacher 
schools;  while  in  county  20  there  are  373  teachers,  with  311,  or  83  per  cent,  one-teacher 
schools,  likewise  supervised  by  the  superintendent  with  the  aid  of  only  one  assist- 
ant superintendent.  In  counties  36  and  66  there  are  650  and  571  teachers  under  the 
county  superintendent's  supervision,  with  361  and  350  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools, 
respectively;  but  the  superintendent  in  the  former  county  has  3  assistants,  while 
in  the  latter  the  superintendent  has  but  2,  although  the  two  counties  have  practically 
the  same  number  of  one-teacher  schools. 

It  would  seem  that  in  order  to  provide  additional  professional  supervision  for  rural 
teachers,  instead  of  using  the  arbitrary  plan  p^o^•iding  for  one  assistant  for  200  to  400 
teachers,  and  one  additional  assistant  for  400  to  600  et  cetera,"  the  number  and  distri- 
bution of  one-teacher  schools  should  be  given  careful  consideration,  to  say  nothing  at 


6  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  appendix,  1919,  Art.  XI,  sec.  1126. 

7  Teachers'  directories  issued  by  county  superintendents,  1919-20. 
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this  time  of  .such  other  factors  aa  thf  sizn  i>f  (Ii(»  counties,  sparsity  of  population,  and 
luunbi-r  and  size  of  achool  districts. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  elaborate  on  these  data  any  further  or  to  suggest  possible 
constructive  measures,  but  rathor  to  sot  forth  the  situations  in  the  State  as  the>'  exist, 
namely,  the  lack  of  professional  supervision  and  assistance  gi\'en  to  teachers  in  the 
rtirai  sch<x>Is,  and  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  immediate  additional  assistance  for 
county  3iiF>erintendentd,  in  order  to  make  the  time  spent  in  supervising  rural  schools 
atall  comparable  with  thatdevotedtosui)er\i8ionin  borough  and  city  schools.  These 
conditions  certainly  must  tend  to  discourage  many  of  the  teachers  without  any  pre- 
\'ious  experience,  and  undoubtedly  cause  scores  of  them  to  enter  urban  schools  or 
lea\e  the  profession  altogether. 

SCHOOLS    VISITED    BY    SCHOOL    BOARDS. 

Since  the  school  laws  of  Peunsylvania  provide  that  ''boards  of  school  directors  shall 
exercise  general  superx-ision  over  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts,  and  shall, 
except  in  districts  having  district  superintendents  or  supervising  principals,  by  one 
or  more  of  theb-  number  visit  every  school  in  the  district  at  least  once  a  month,"  ^ 
the  question  was  asked  of  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  whether  the  school  boards 
had  visited  their  schools  the  previous  year.  Of  the  entire  niunber  of  teachers  included 
in  this  study,  694,  or  48  per  cent,  supplied  this  information.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of 
those  replying  say  that  the)  r  schools  were  visited  by  the  school  boards,  and  the  number 
is  distributed  in  the  following  table: 

Table  20. — Number  and  per  cent  of  school  directors  visiting  one-teacher  rural  schools. 


N 

umber  of  directors. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total. 

Number  of  schools  represented 

141 
28 

134 
27 

lOH 
21 

58 
11 

65 

15 

505 

Percent 

lOO 

The  median  number  of  directors  visiting  schools  is  found  in  the  group  who  reported 
visits  by  two  directors,  and  in  only  65,  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  schools  was  it  reported 
that  the  entire  board  consisting  of  five  members  observed  the  teacher  actually  at 
w«jrk. 

T.\BLE  21. — Xumber  and  per  cent  of  visits  inade  by  school  directors  in  the  one-teaeher 

schools. 


Niunbor  of  visits. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

Total 

N limber  of  schools  represented... 
Percent 

294 
61 

88 
18.2 

33 
6.9 

15 
3.2 

18 
3.7 

5 

1 

12 

2r4 

8 
1.6 

8 
1.6 

2 
0.4^ 

483 
100 

Tlii.s  table  shows  that  the  median  number  of  visits  made  bj'  school  directors  in  one- 
teacher  schools  is  found  in  the  group  reporting  one  visit.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
point  out  that  20 !  reporting  one  visit  comprise  61  per  cent  of  the  group.  The  school 
code,  it  should  be  recalled,  provides  that  the  boards  shall  exercise  general  super- 

»  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  appendix,  1919.    Art.  IV,  sec.  408. 
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vision  over  the  schools,  but  it  does  not  specifically  refer  in  any  sense  to  their  super- 
vision of  instruction. 

This  brings  iia  to  the  question  of  whether  school  boards  do  give  consideration  to  the 
judgment  of  county  superintendents  in  the  election  or  reelection  of  teachers  to  posi- 
tions in  their  school  districts.  In  reply  to  this  question,  as  found  in  section  6  of  the 
questionnaire,  unfortunately  only  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  given  this  informa- 
tion.    These  replies  are  tabulated  in  the  following  table: 

Table  22. — Consideration  that  school  boards  give  to  judgment  of  county  superintendents 

in  the  election  or  reelection  of  teachers. 

I  Number.   Per  cent. 


No  consideration. . . 
Little  consideration 
Much  consideration 

Total 


180 

in 

203 


23 
47 
30 


725 


100 


In  stud>ang  the  above  table  and  discounting  the  fact  that  only  one-half  of  the 
teachers  from  the  18  counties  comprising  the  study  furnished  this  information,  it  is 
most  significant  to  learn  that  70  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  that  the  school 
boards  gave  none  or  very  little  consideration  to  the  judgment  of  county  superinten- 
dents in  exercising  their  very  important  function  of  electing  or  reelecting  teachers  to 
the  schools  in  their  respective  districts.  When  it  is  recalled  that  31  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  reported  that  the  school  boards  do  not  visit  their  schools,  one  can  not  help 
but  point  out  the  fact  that  teachers  certainly  receive  very  little  intelligent  considera- 
tion from  many  school  boards  as  far  as  their  professional  welfare  is  concerned.  These 
conditions  emphasize  all  the  more  strongly  the  need  for  a  centralized  county  organiza- 
tion, especially  in  its  relation  to  local  school  boards,  if  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  are  to  be  assured  of  the  consideration  which  they  so  rightly  deserve. 


COMMUNITY   INTEREST    AND    SUPPORT. 

In  closing  this  discussion  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  teachers  in  the  rural 
communities  are  obliged  to  work,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  just  what  support  and  coopera- 
tion the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  received  from  the  patrons  and  resi- 
dents of  the  school  community.  The  teachers  were  asked  to  give  this  information  in 
several  parts  of  the  questionnaire.  In  the  first  place  they  were  asked,  ''Do  you  take 
part  in  a  parent-teachers'  association  or  any  kind  of  community  activity  held  in  your 
school  building?  "     The  following  table  contains  the  replies: 

Table   23. —  Teachers   reporting   parent-teachers'    organizations   and  other   community 

activities. 


Number. 


Teachers  reporting  parent-teachers'  association  or  other  community  activities 293 

Teachers  who  do  not  have  such  organizations j '_ 

Total 1-013 


Per  cent. 


28 
72 


100 


It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  above  replies  that  teachers  in  the  rural  communities 
have  very  little  community  cooperation  and  support  in  an  organized  way  as  is  shown 
bv  the  small  percentage,  28,  who  reported  such  an  organization.  In  some  cases  it 
may  have  been  impossible  to  have  such  a  community  organization,  but  we  are  glad 
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tx>  learn  that  teachers  in  many  rural  schools  made  it  a  practice  to  visit  the  homes  in 
their  respective  conim unities  and  that  the  parents  also  frequently  visited  the  schools. 
In  reply  to  the  direct  question  covering  these  facts,  515  teachers,  or  36  per  cent, 
rep<-)rted  that  it  was  their  practice  to  \-isit  the  homes  of  parents.  The  average  number 
of  homes  visited  by  the  group  thus  reporting  is  7.  At  the  same  time,  483,  or  approxi- 
mately 33  per  cent,  of  the  parents  showed  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools  by 
making  frequent  visits  during  the  school  year.  The  average  number  of  visits  reported 
by  this  group  is  found  among  those  who  received  eight  such  visits  from  parents. 

In  communities  having  one-teacher  schools,  interest  and  cooperation  in  the  work 
of  the  public  schools  on  the  part  of  patrons  and  residents  frequently  has  a  very  direct 
bearing  upon  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  school  and  especially  upon  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  teacher  who  is  called  upon  to  serve  in  such  a  community.  This 
support  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  is  undoubtedly  as  vital  to  the  teacher's 
personal  welfare  as  the  support  of  county  and  local  school  officials  is  to  her  profes- 
sional welfare. 


Chapter  IV. 
ACADEMIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 


Because  of  the  important  part  which  the  teacher's  academic  and  professional  training 
playsintheconductof  school,  it  is  moat  essential  that  in  a  study  of  the  rural  teacher 
this  phase  should  receive  careful  analysis.  The  facts  in  this  discussion  are  based 
entirely  upon  the  replies  in  the  questionnaires  furnished  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

ELEMENTAKY   EDUCATION. 

Table  24  shows  for  the  year  1918  the  elementary  education  of  a  group  of  1,440  teachers 
in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  in  18  counties  of  the  State.  The  range  in  years  of  the 
1,192  teachers,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  total  group,  recei\ing  their  early  education  in 
townships  extends  from  5  to  12  years,  and  of  the  248,  or  20  per  cent,  in  boroughs,  from 
5  to  11  years.  The  median  length  of  elementary  education  in  both  cases  is  found  in 
the  group  reporting  as  having  an  elementary  education  of  8  years,  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  68.2  months  on  the  basis  of  7.6  months,  the  average  length  of  school  term  for 
townships,  and  70.8  months  on  the  basis  of  8.6  months,  the  average  length  of  term  for 
boroughs.' 

Table  24. — Elementary  education  in  years  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  in  toivnships 
and  boroughs — Total  distribution  and  per  cent  for  IS  counties. 

DIVISION  A— IN  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOLS. 


Years. 

• 

• 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total. 

Total  distribution  18  coun- 
ties                       

20 
2 

114 
9 

164 
14 

423 
36 

228 
19 

147 
12 

66 
5 

30 

1    192 

Per  cent 

3            100 

DIVISION  B— IN  BOROUGH  SCHOOLS. 


Years. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

' 

10 

11 

12 

Total. 

Total  distribution  18  coun- 
ties                   

4 
2 

28 
11 

46 
19 

119 

48 

26 

10 

23 
9 

2 
1 

248 

Per  cent 

100 

There  is  much  similarity  between  Division  A  and  DiAision  B,  as  shown  by  the 
ranges  and  the  medians.  Probably  the  greatest  difference  between  the  two  is  found 
in  their  respective  distributions,  the  former  sho^ving  39  per  cent  attending  elementary 
schools  for  a  period  longer  than  8  years,  the  latter  only  20  per  cent  for  practically  the 
same  length  of  time.     It  is  probable  that,  among  those  teachers  who  report  elementary 


>  See  Table  46,  p.  66. 
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o.lucafioii  for  a  period  of  11  or  12  years,  high-school  training  maybe  included,  inas- 
much aa  they  do  not  answer  the  part  of  the  questionnain'  pertaining  to  secondary 
education.  This  is  more  likely  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  teachoi-s  receiving  their 
elementary  training  in  townships  rather  than  in  boroughs,  since  only  36  per  cent  of 
the  former  completed  this  education  within  the  period  of  8  years,  as  compared  with 
48  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

These  facts  can  be  explained  in  part  in  that  rural  schools  in  townships  frequently 
have  classes  that  extend  beyond  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  school.  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  nine  grades  and  sometimes  more  in  one-teacher  rural  schools. 
The  highest,  or  "A,"  class  in  many  of  these  schools  frequently  spends  three  or  more 
years  repeating  the  mure  advanced  elementary-school  subject,  with  the  addition, 
probably,  of  algel>ra  or  Latin  or  some  other  high -school  subjects,  depending  prol)ably 
somewhat  on  the  al>ility  and  choice  of  the  individual  teachers.  This  type  of  school, 
however,  is  rapidly  pacing  out  of  existence,  and  in  its  place  many  school  districts 
have  developed  a  high  school  of  the  second  or  third  cla-ss,  or  they  have  tran.sferred  the 
pupils  to  another  district  for  instruction  beyond  the  elementary  grades. 

In  contrast  with  these  facts,  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  the  percentage  of 
teachers  attending  elementary  schools  for  a  period  of  7  years  or  less  is  as  high  as  32  per 
cent  for  those  securing  their  early  education  in  boroughs  and  25  per  ceut  for  those 
receiWng  their  early  training  in  townships. 

SECONDARY    EDUCATION. 

In  examining  Table  25,  which  shows  the  secondary  education  for  the  same  group  ot 
1,440  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural  schools  from  18  counties  of  the  State,  it  will  be 
observed  that  39  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  in  the  questionnaires  that  they  had 
had  no  secondary  education.  Seven  per  cent  had  attended  a  secondary  school  for  less 
than  one  year,  4  per  cent  for  one  year,  11  per  cent  for  two  years,  17  per  cent  for  three 
years,  and  22  per  cent  reported  as  having  completed  a  four- year  secondary  school 
course.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  inasmuch  as  the  proportion  of  two  and  three  year 
high  schools  available  among  the  high  schools  of  the  Stale  was,  for  example,  90  per 
cent  in*1908  and  04  per  cent  in  1918,  at  least  three-fourths  of  those  reporting  as  having 
attended  high  school  for  two  and  three  years  were  usually  graduated  from  their  high 
schools.'^  The  98  teachers  stating  that  they  had  attended  a  secondary  school  less  than 
a  year  in  most  cases  attended  a  private  academy,  of  which  there  are  quite  a  number 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  ranking  about  the  same  as  the  high  school. 

Table  25. — Secondary  education  of  teadiers  in  one-teacher  schools — Total  distribution  for 
18  counties,  followed  by  distribution  in  S  typical  counties. 


DIVISION  A- 

-DISTRIBUTION 

BY  YEARS. 

Without 

With 

Years  of  secondary  education. 

Teachers  seconoary 
reporting.  1    educa- 
1     tion. 

secondary 
educa- 
tion. 

Less  than 
one  year. 

One 

year. 

Two 
years. 

Three 
years. 

Four 
years. 

Total  ilistribiition 
c  IS  (  oimlies) 

1,440 

566 

874 

98 

57 

157 

247 

SIS 

Distribution  in  typi- 
ral  counties: 
1 

46 

99 

92 

105 

110 

40 

65 

109 

19 

63 
.39 
38 
45 
20 
13 
46 

27 
36 
53 
67 
65 
20 
51 
73 

1 
4 
3 
4 

20 
3 
2 

17 

1 
1 
2 
2 

9 

1 
3 
7 

6 

5 
4 
8 

19 
2 
6 

20 

11 
17 
11 
22 
9 
5 
15 
11 

8 

2 

9 

3 

33 

4 

31 

5 

8 

6 

0 

7 

25 

8 

18 

>  Eleventh  An.  Bopt.  High  Sdiool  Inspectors,  State  Dept.  of  Educ.  of  Pa.,  July,  1918,  p.  14. 
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Table  25. — Sa-condary  education  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools     Total  distribution  for 
18  counties,  followed  by  diMribution  in  S  typical  counties — Continued. 

DIVISION  B— DISTRIBUTION  IN  PER  CENT. 


Without 

With    !               Secondary  education  in  per  cents. 

reporting. 

educa- 
tion. 

educa-    Less  than 
tion.       one  year. 

One 

year. 

Two 

years. 

Three 
.  years. 

Four 
years. 

Per  cent              .     .  . 

100 

39 

61                 7 

4 

11 

-17 

99 

Distribution  in  tjrpi- 
cal  counties: 
1 

100 
100 

40 
64 

60                  2 
36                  4 
58                  3 
66  1               4 

60  19 
50                  7 
78                  3 

61  :              16 

2 

1 
2 
2 
8 
3 
5 
6 

13 
5 
4 
8 

18 
5 
9 

18 

25 
17 
12 
21 
8 
13 
23 
10 

18 

2 

9 

3 

I'OO    :                   42 

100  '             34 
100                40 
100                50 
100  '              22 
100                .39 

37 

4 

31 

5 

7 

6 

22 

7 

33 

8 

11 

Among  the  group  of  39  per  cent  constituting  the  teachers  who  reported  no  secondary 
education,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  as  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  in  the  next  chap- 
ter,^ that  they  held  all  types  of  certificates,  and  that  60  per  cent  of  those  holding  per- 
manent certificates  reported  that  they  had  no  secondary  education.  At  the  same 
time  the  answers  showed  that  teachers  just  entering  the  profession  with  provisional 
certificates  had  the  highest  percentage  of  secondary  school  training. 

Another  consideration  should  be  taken  into  account  when  interpreting  these  data, 
namely,  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  teachers  who  reported  no  secondary  education 
attended  elementary  schools  in  rural  communities  with  9  and  10  grades,  of  the  type 
described  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Then,  again,  a  small  proportion  of  those  reporting 
only  elementary  educational  preparation  attended  an  academy  or  local  county  nor- 
mal school  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  before  securing  a  teacher's  certificate.  In  tracing 
the  education  of  each  teacher  in  a  number  of  typical  counties,  it  was  found  that  this 
group  constituted  from  10  to  15  per  cent  out  of  the  39  per  cent  reporting  no  secondary 
education.  This  means,  after  making  all  possible  deductions  on  the  basis  of  the 
answers  given  by  the  teachers  themselves,  that  on  a  very  conservative  estimate  the 
number  of  teachers  not  having  had  any  secondar)'  education  is  approximately  25  per 
cent. 

This  conclusion  is  further  corroborated  by  a  recent  study  in  teacher  shortage  made 
by  the  bureau  of  certification  and  training  of  teachers  of  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction,  in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers  holding  pro\dsional 
and  professional  certificates  have  had  only  elementary  education,  and  that  2  per  cent 
out  of  these  25  per  cent  had  not  even  completed  this  elementary  training.*  This 
information  was  submitted  to  the  State  department  by  the  county  superintendents, 
and  covers  the  teacj^ing  force  for  the  current  year  1919-20. 

Two  facts,  however,  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  analyzing  the  data  issued  by  the 
State  department:  First,  that  teachers  holding  permanent  certificates  are  not 
included,  which,  on  the  basis  of  this  study,  would  undoubtedly  raise  the  percentage 
of  teachers  not  haAong  had  secondary  education;^  and  second,  that  the  data  com- 
prise all  teachers  under  county  supervision  rather  than  the  teachers  in  one-teacher 
schools,  exclusively,  tending  therefore  to  lower  the  percentage  of  teachers  \\-ithout 
secondary  education,  since  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher 
rural  schools  hold  provisional  and  professional  certificates  than  in  the  two-teacher 
rural,  village,  and  borough  schools.'' 

These  facts  would  all  the  more  strongly  warrant  the  conclusion  that,  as  before 
stated,  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers  without  secondary  education  in  one-teacher  schools 

'See p.  48. 

*  study  in  Teacher  Shortage,  Dept.  Pub.  Instruction  of  Pa.,  1919-20  (unpublished). 

6  See  p.  49. 

6  See  pp.  39,  40. 
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is  surely  not  too  high  an  estimate,  and  the  exact  per  cent  would  likely  be  between 
the  2')  per  cent  and  the  39  per  cent  recorded  by  the  teachers  themselves  in  the 
questionnaires. 

C)n  the  basis  of  the  data  presented,  applying  these  percentages  to  the  10,000  teachers 
in  one-teacher  rural  schools  of  the  entire  State,  it  would  mean  that  approximately — 

3,  900  began  teaching  without  secondary  education;  of  these,  2,500  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  without  any  additional  training,  1,400  with  ninth  and 
tenth  grade  advanced  elementary  training. 
700  with  secondary  training  of  less  than  one  year. 
400  ^^ith  secondary  training  of  one  year. 
1, 100  with  secondary  training  of  two  years. 
1,  700  Anth  secondary  training  of  three  years. 
2, 200  completed  a  four  years'  secondary  course. 


10,  000,  total. 

PROVE 


28 


72 


:^ 


9        II 


40 


PROF.C 


GO 


pimn. 
normae: 


20  32 

eo 

r//////M\\m 

13  13  15  19 

40 


55 


^m 


TOTAL  [ 


II  II  17 


NO  5EC  ED. 
TW0YR5DI 


]        ONE    YR  OR  LE55  ^Z2Z 
IhRlL  U5.^m     rOUR  YR5. 


DuGR.\M  1.— Percentage  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural  schools,  by  certificates,  on  the  basis  of  their 

secondary  education. 

The  secondary  education  of  the  teachers  represented  in  the  8  typical  counties  in 
Table  25,  Division  B,  following  the  distribution  for  the  entire  group  of  18  counties, 
shows  considerable  variation.  In  the  first  place  the  range  in  percentage  of  teachers 
having  secondary  education  extends  from  36  to  78.  Among  those  who  have  finished 
a  four-\'ear  course  in  a  high  school  or  an  academy,  the  difference  in  per  cent  between 
the  lowest  county  and  the  highest  one  is  31,  county  5  indicating  7  per  cent  and  county 
7  indicating  38  per  cent.  While  there  is  evidently  considerable  variation  in  the 
counties  in  the  number  of  teachers  spending  less  than  four  years  in  high  school,  the 
counties  showing  the  large  proportion  of  teachers  with  two  and  three  years  of  high- 
school  education  possess  a  goodly  number  of  two  and  three  year  high  schools,  respec- 
tively, throughout  their  counties.' 

Counties  5  and  8  stand  out  prominently  because  of  the  large  number  of  teachers 
who  reported  attending  secondary  schools  less  than  one  year.  This  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  private  academies  are  located  in  these  counties  offering  both  to 
teachers  in  service  and  to  prospective  teachers  a  spring  or  sununer  normal  course  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  While  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  point  to  discu-ss  fully  these 
academies  which  conduct  normal  school  courses,  yet  the  influence  of  these  schools  in 

'  Eleventh  An.  Kept.  Pa.  State  11.  Rrh.  Inspectors,  p.  II. 
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the  counties  where  they  are  located  is  quite  marked,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  discussion  dealing  with  the  training  of  teachers  in  ser-vice.  The  counties 
that  have  this  type  of  school  show  a  higher  percentage  of  teachers  with  academic  or 
professional  training  than  those  counties  which  do  not  possess  schools  offering  similar 
opportunities  either  for  prospective  teachers  or  for  teachers  in  service. 

In  comparison  with  other  States  from  which  we  have  data,  it  appears  that  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  basis  of  this  study  does  not  rank  very  well  in  the  number  of  teachers 
with  secondary  education  in  one-teacher  rural  schools.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  percentages  for  Pennsylvania  are  strictly  for  one-teacher  schools  and  that 
in  some  of  the  other  States  cited  all  rural  schools,  including  \-illage  schools  of  two 
and  more  than  two  teachers,  were  considered. 

Table  26. — EducafAon  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural  schools. 


Elementary  education  only. . . 
One  year  of  high  school  or  less. 

Two  years  of  high  school 

Three  years  of  hiph  school 

Four  years  of  high  school 


Ala- 
bama.! 

Colo- 
rado.2 

Nebras- 
ka.3 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

South 
Dakota.' 

Vir- 
ginia." 

IG.O 

7 

4 

9 

16 

1.5 

36 

«25 
18 
18 
17 
22 

9  6 

10.1 

3  3 

17.2 

16 

9  4 

18.0 

10.2 

38.0 

7  58 

Ml.O 

1  Educational  Study  of  Alabama,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ediic,  BuL,  1919,  No.  41,  p.  349. 

2  Administration  and  Support  of  the  Colorado  School  System,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.  1917,  No.  5,  p.  74. 
8  The  Rural  Teacher  of  Nebraska,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.  1919,  No.  20,  p.  31. 

4  Educational  System  of  S.  Dakota,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  191S,  No.  31,  p  213. 
6  Virginia  Public  School  Survey,  p.  334. 
f  See  explanation  p.  31. 
'  Per  cents  do  not  total  100. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

To  consider  the  professional  training  of  this  group  of  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
rural  schools  means,  under  the  present  certificate  system  in  Pennsylvania,  practically 
the  exclusive  consideration  of  those  teachers  who  have  attended  a  State  normal 
school.  This  information  is  tabulated  in  Table  27,  which  shows  that,  out  of  1,445 
teachers,  1,105,  or  76  per  cent,  report  ha\dng  had  no  State  normal  school  training. 
This  indicates  that  the  remaining  340,  or  24  per  cent,  attended  a  nonnal  school  for  a 
period  ranging  from  6  weeks  to  4  years  in  length,  of  which  number  264,  or  IS  per  cent 
completed  the  normal  school  course.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  percentage  of  normal 
school  graduates  is  higher  than  the  average,  which  is  14  per  cent  for  the  entire  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  based  on  the  reports  of  28  counties  in  1919,  as  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  chapter.*  This  helps  to  substantiate  the  view  that  a  good  proportion  of 
the  better  educated  and  professionally  trained  teachers  in  each  of  the  counties  repre- 
sented in  this  study  answered  the  questionnaires. 

Table  27. — Distribution  of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  normal  school  education  in  prepara- 
tion for  teaching— Total  distribution  for  18  counties,  followed  by  8  typical  counties. 


Total  distribution  18 

counties 

Per  cent 

Distribution  of  Typi- 
cal Coimties: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8  See  p.  40. 


Teach- 
ers re- 
port- 
ing. 


1, 44.5 
100 


47 
99 
62 
40 

no 

53 
107 
119 


With- 
out 
normal 
school 
educa- 
tion. 


1,105 
76 


34 
43 
43 
28 
68 
37 
83 
99 


With 
normal 
school 
educa- 
tion. 


340 
24 


13 
60 
19 
12 
41 
16 
24 
22 


Normal  school  education. 


Less 
than 
lyr. 


40 
3 


2 

3 

5 

11 


1 

yr- 


42 
3 


6 
2 
5 
16 
1 
3 
2 


2 

yrs. 


142 
10 


2 
21 

8 

5 
18 

4 
10 

5 


3 

yrs. 


91 
6 


4 

yrs. 


25 

2 


Nor- 
mal 
school 
grad- 
uates. 


264 

IS 


2 
55 
13 

5 
37 
12 
13 

9 


Per 
cent 
with 
normal 
school 
educa- 
tion. 


28 
61 
31 
30 
37 
30 
22 
IS 


Per 

cent 
normal 
school 

grad- 
uates. 


4 

56 
21 
13 
34 
23 
12 

7 
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The  large*<t  group  of  teachers,  namely  10  per  cent,  of  those  reporting  State  normal 
ecbool  ediiriUioii  had  attended  for  a  period  of  two  years,  indicating  that  these  either 
bad  graduated  from  a  four-year  higli  echool  and  spent  two  years  in  a  normal  school, 
or  had  attended  a  State  normal  school  for  a  period  of  two  years  under  what  was  known 
as  the  two-year  course  which  existed  for  a  period  of  years  prior  to  the  year  1904." 
During  that  time  it  was  possible  for  a  student  to  complete  the  elementary  school  and 
gi-aduate  fi'om  a  normal  echool  in  two  years  without  any  preliminary  education. 
From  1904  to  1914,  normal  schools  in  Pennsylvania  had  what  was  known  as  a  three- 
year  course,  which  admitted  students  eitlier  from  an  elementary  school  or  from  a 
high  school,  meaning  that  the  (5  per  cent  group  in  the  table  attending  a  normal  school 
for  three  years  in  most  cases  had  entered  the  school  without  any  high-school  educa- 
tion. The  25  teachers  reporting  that  they  had  attended  a  normal  school  for  four 
years  are  usually  persons  who  had  gone  to  the  normal  school  directly  from  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  thereby  making  it  serve  both  as  the  secondary  school  and  the  pro- 
fessional training  school. 

In  the  individual  counties  following  the  general  distribution,  the  range  in  per 
cent  of  teachers  having  attended  a  normal  school  extends  from  18  to  61,  while  for 
those  who  completed  the  normal  course,  th  per  cents  range  from  4  to  56.  Counties  2 
and  5,  having  the  largest  number  of  teachers  who  attended  and  graduated  from  a 
normal  school  are  2  of  the  13  counties  of  the  State  in  which  State  normal  schools  are 
located. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  significant  fact  as  brought  out  in  these  data  is  that  at  least 
76  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  entered  upon  their  work  without 
professional  training  in  State  normal  schools  by  the  examination  route,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Pennsylvania  certificate  system,  wliich  will  be  discussed  more  at  length 
in  the  next  chapter.  We  have  Aery  little  comparati^■e  data  from  other  States  per- 
taining exclusively  to  the  rural  school  teacher,  yet  from  the  meager  information  we 
do  have,  it  appears  that  Pennsylvania  ranks  very  low.  For  example,  in  South  Da- 
kota, according  to  the  recent  school  survey  of  that  State,  it  is  estimated  that  45.8 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  attended  professional  schools  and  that  54.2  per  cent  entered 
the  rural  schools  without  professional  training.'"  In  Alabama  it  is  also  estimated 
that  63.6  per  cent  of  the  teachers  teaching  in  rural  and  village  schools  had  no  pro- 
fessional preparation."  \\Tiile  the  rural  schools  as  defined  in  both  of  these  surveys 
may  not  be  as  closely  confined  to  the  one-teacher  school  as  in  this  study,  yet  the  com- 
parison is  most  significant  in  that  Pennsylvania,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  cases 
represented  in  this  discussion,  ranks  lower  than  a  typical  western  and  a  typical 
southern  State. 

In  New  York  State  only  8  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  are  grad- 
uates of  State  normal  schools,  a  percentage  considerably  lower  than  that  for  Penn- 
sylvania.'^- However,  "approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools 
have  had  one  year  of  professional  training  in  training  classes  either  added  to  four 
years  of  high  school,  or  added  to  an  incomplete  high-school  course."  '•'  Since  the 
State  of  Penasylvania  has  no  teacher  training  institutions  specially  intended  to  pre- 
pare elementary  teachers  other  than  the  13  State  normal  schools,  it  would  seem  at 
lea.'^t  on  the  basis  of  comparison  with  our  neighboring  State  New  York,  with  its  11 
State  normal  schools,  that  these  facts  give  us  additional  e\ndence  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  establishment  of  larger  and  more  adequate  teacher  training  facilities  in 
Pennsvl  vania. 


»  Pennsylvania  State  Nor.  Sch.  catalogues.    Proc.  State  Normal  School  Principals. 

'•  Kdiic.  Sy.sK-m  of  S.  Dak.,  U.  8.  I',u.  of  Kdut.  Uul.,  191«,  No.  31,  p.  231. 

"  Educ.  Study  of  Alabama,  U.S.  IJu.  of  Kduc.  Biil.,  1919,  No.  41,  p.  349. 

'« .'^cc  p.  40. 

1*  Kneclhardt.    "The  Teaching  Profession  in  the  State  of  New  York. " 
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TABI.E  2S,.—J)istribwtion.  of  normal-school  graduates  in  one-header  schools  for  IS  counties 
on  the  basis  of  'preliminary  secondary  education. 


Normal 
school 
gradu- 
ates. 

Without 
second- 
ary edu- 
cation. 

With 
secaud- 
ary  edu- 
cation. 

Years  of  secondary  education. 

Less  than       One 
1  year.    1     year. 

Two 

years. 

Three 
years. 

Four 

years. 

Tot«l  distribution  18 
counties 

264 

100 

U4 

55 

45 

4 
2 

13 

32 

12 

43 

16 

28 
10 

Per  cent 

An  important  observation  that  can  be  made  from  these  data  is  the  great  "v-ariation 
in  the  amount  oi  time  actually  spent  in  a  normal  school.  This  can  probably  be  best 
explained  by  obse^^'ing  Table  28,  which  shows  the  percentage  of  the  group  of  normal 
school  graduates  referred  to  in  Table  27  from  the  standpoint  of  their  preliminary 
secondary  education.  The  range  in  time  spent  in  a  secondary  school  extends  from 
six  weeks  to  four  years.  Of  the  45  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-half,  of  the  normal  school 
graduates  reporting  as  ha\ing  had  preliminary  secondary  education  only  10  per  cent 
had  finished  a  four-year  high-school  course,  and  IG  and  12  per  cent  stated  that  they 
had  three  years  and  two  years  of  high-school  education,  respectively.  It  is,  indeed, 
most  interesting  to  note  that  55  per  cent  of  the  teachers  holding  normal-school  cer- 
tificates or  diplomas  had  gone  directly  to  a  State  normal  school  without  any  secondary 
education. 

These  data  help  to  explain  the  tremendous  variation  in  length  of  time  spent  in  the 
normal  schools  by  those  who  had  graduated,  as  was  brought  out  earlier  in  this  dis- 
cussion. Since  the  normal  schools  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  admitting  students 
with  all  kinds  of  academic  preparation,  ranging  from  the  pupil  who  had  finished  the 
eighth  grade  in  the  elementary  school  to  one  who  had  completed  a  foui'-year  high- 
school  course,  it  ie  quite  e\"ident  that  one  must  naturally  expect  to  find  such  tre- 
mendous variations  both  in  the  case  of  the  preliminary  secondary  education  and  in 
that  of  the  time  spent  in  the  normal  school. 

ACADEMIC    AXD    PEOFESSIONAL   TRAIXIXG    DURING    SERYICE. 


The  different  kinds  and  amount  of  academic  and  professional  training  of  which 
the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  avail  themselves  diu"ing  service  are  tabulated 
in  Tables  29  and  30.  In  the  fu'st  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  1.085,  or  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  gave  this 
information.  Of  those  who  reported,  676,  or  62  p«'  cent,  have  had  no  academic  or 
professional  schooling  since  entering  the  teaching  profession.  Of  the  38  per  cent 
who  reported  such  supplementary  training  10  per  cent  attended  summer  academies, 
8  per  cent  summer  local  or  county  normal  schools,  12  per  cent  summer  noimal  schools, 
and  6  p«'  cent  summer  colleges,  all  ranging  fi'om  one  to  four  summer  terms  of  six 
weeks  each.  In  studjing  more  in  detail  tlie  kind  of  institution  selected  by  these 
teachers  in  indi^idual  counties,  it  was  found  that  two  factors  pi-edominated  in  deter- 
mining this  selection — ^first,  the  kind  of  certificate  held  by  the  teacher,  and  second, 
tiie  kind  of  school  most  accessible.  The  former  was  found  true  fiom  the  fact  that 
teachers  usually  select  a  school  that  helps  tliem  to  obtain  the  academic  schooling  in 
such  branches  as  algebra,  general  history,  plane  geometr^^  etc,  studies  in  which 
they  ai-e  called  upon  to  pass  an  examination  to  qualify-  for  either  a  professional  or  per- 
manent certificate.  This  will  be  more  specifically  discussed  in  the  next  chapter  in 
considering  the  academic  and  professional  preparation  and  training  in  service  of 
the  teachers  holding  the  different  tj'pes  of  certificates. 
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Table  29. — Stipplementary  academic  and  professional  training  of  teachers  during  serv- 
■Total  distribution  for  18  counties  followed  by  8  typical  counties. 


ire- 


No 
train- 
ing 
dur- 
ing 
serv- 
ice. 

Train- 
ing 
dur- 
ing 
serv- 
ice. 

Summer 
academy. 

Summer 
local  or 
county  nor- 
mal school. 

Rummer 

Stale  normal 

school. 

Summer 
college. 

Corre- 
spond- 
ence 

Weeks. 

T<^ 

Weeks. 

To- 
tal. 

93 

Weeks. 

To- 
tal. 

129 

Weeks. 

To- 
tal. 

arid 
miscel- 
laneous. 

6 

1218 
37  18 

24 
13 

tal. 
109 

6 

4S 

12 

29 

18  24 

511 

1 
6  1218 

64'2s'lS 

24 
19 

6 
44 

12 

12 

18 
4 

24 

Total  distribution    (18 

counties). 
Tvpical  counties: 

■   1 

676 

409 

41 

CO 

18 

22 
19 
65 
40 
76 

3!l 
56 

16 
17 
23 
21 
34 
46 

1 

iL. 

-- 

2 

6 

3 
3 

.. 
1 

'3 
1 
9 

2 
3 

3 
?. 

9 
13 

■"2 

""ii 

2 
21 

.^1. 

1 
2 
6 

] 

4 

2 

15 
7 

22 
9 
1 

10 

1 
2 
5 
2 
4 
2 
4 

i 
1 

2 

1 

i 
1 
1 

1 

2 
6 
3 
7 
4 
5 
2 

2      

3    

1 
5 
2 

7 

1 

8 

3 

21 

"i'3 

'4 '2 

4   3   2 

1 

4 

..    2 
1  .. 
6  3 

1 
'5 

4:  3 

13^  5 

3,  3 

1  .. 

..5 

1 

'2 

2 

1 

5      

2 

6 

1 

7     

9 
53 

1 

8 

10 

V 

1 

19 

31  2 

2i.. 

1 

L 

_ 

Table  30. — Supplementary  academic  and  professional  training  of  teachers  during  service 
in  per  cent — Total  distribution  for  18  counties  folloxved  by  8  typical  counties. 


Per  cent 
without 
training 
during 
service. 

Per  cent 

with 

training 

during 

service. 

Summer 
academy. 

Summer 
local  or 
county 
normal 
school. 

Summer 

State 

normal 

school. 

Summer 
college. 

Corre- 
spond- 
ence and 
miscella- 
neous. 

Total  per  cent  (18  counties) 

62 

38 

10 

8 

12 

6 

2 

T>-pical  counties:      '     — 

58 
.53 
74 
66 
69 
55 
81 
51 

42 
47 
26 
34 
31 
45 
19 
49 

5 

24 
36 

10 

6 

17 

11 

20 

9 

2 

9 

3 
5 
7 
5 
6 
4 
11 
2 

2 

3 

1 
13 

3 
20 

1 

4 

3 

2 

.      5 

2 

6 

11 

4 

19 

1 

7 

2 

S 

18 

1 

The  second  factor  above  referred  to  may  best  be  illustrated  l)y  looldnp:  into  the 
Bupplementarj'  training  of  this  group  of  teachers  as  sho'wn  in  the  8  tj-pical  counties 
constituting  the  second  part  of  the  table.  For  example,  in  counties  3  and  5  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  teachers  attended  the  summer  session  at  one  of  the  State  normal 
schools.  Since  each  of  these  counties  has  a  State  normal  school  located  within  its 
boimdaries,  naturally  the  school  is  most  accessible  for  the  teachers,  and  this  caused 
them  to  select  this  .school  intended  primarily  for  teacher  training.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  counties  6  and  8  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  select  courses  in  summer  academies 
and  local  or  county  normal  schools.  Both  of  these  counties  show  a  verj-  small  ))ro- 
jiortion  of  teachers  attending  a  summer  State  normal  school.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation obtained  from  the  county  superintendent,  in  the  case  of  countj'  8  there  are 
two  private  academies  and  four  summer  local  or  county  normal  schools.  The  latter 
are  usually  conducted  by  high-school  princi]>alR  in  certain  ]  arls  of  the  counly  who. 
jirobably  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  additional  leachers,  provide  a  number  of  a(  ademic 
courses  especially  intended  to  prepare  teachers  to  qualify  for  examinations,  either  foi 
additional  subjects  to  the  certificate  already  held  or  possibly  for  the  next  higher  cer- 
tificate. In  many  ca«e8  the  7)rofes.sional  training  in  these  schools  is  limited  to  a  class 
in  sfhcK>l  management,  uj-ing  one  of  the  well-known  traditional  texts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subject. 


■^.i     I  ■ 
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One  other  observation  should  be  pointed  out.  It  was  found  that  the  counties 
which  show  the  lowest  percentage  of  teachers  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunitv 
of  supplementary  education  or  training  are  usually  the  ones  which  haAe  the  least 
number  of  available  schools  offering  courses  during  the  summer  months.  It  seems 
very  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  accessibility  of  the  school  or  schools  found  in 
any  particular  county  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  academic  and 
professional  training  of  teachers  in  rural  schools. 

It  would  seem  from  the  material  presented  in  this  discussion,  indicating  in  the 
first  place  a  very  low  proportion  of  teachers  having  secondary'  education  and  a  still 
larger  proportion  that  have  no  professional  training,  that  in  order  to  raise  the  standards 
of  the  teaching  force  in  our  rural  schools  the  matter  of  providing  a  larger  number  of 
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PROF.    C 


PERM.  C 


NOI^MALC 
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69 


31 


m 


a     10     10  21 
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DiAGR.vM  2. — Percentage  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  on  the  basis  of  their  supp'ementary 
academic  and  professional  training  during  service. 

schools  offering  both  academic  and  professional  training  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
educational  questions  before  the  State  at  the  present  time.  The  13  counties  in  which 
the  State  normal  schools  are  located  have  a  very  great  educational  advantage  in  pro- 
\dding  facilities  for  training  teachers  as  opposed  to  the  53  coimties  not  having  such 
schools  in  their  midst.  Vv'hether  the  additional  training  for  rural  teachers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania can  best  be  conducted  in  high  schools — the  plan  followed  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota "—or  in  county  training  schools,  of  which  Wisconsin  has  furnished  us  a  notable 
example,'^  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  monogi-aph  to  suggest.  But  all  will  agree 
that  it  shows  unmistakably  that  something  must  be  done  in  the  remainder  of  these 
SS.counties  not  possessing  State  normal  schools  to  increase  the  supply  of  academically 
and  professionally  trained  teachers  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  teachers  to  fill  the 
schools  under  county  superintendents'  supervision  and  especially  the  one-teacher 
schools  in  the  open  country. 


i<  Foght.    The  Rural  School  System  of  .Minnesota,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1915,  No.  20,  p.  43. 
15  Laws  of  Wisconsin  Relating  to  County  Training  Schools,  sec.  411. 


Chapter  V. 
CERTIFICATION. 


There  are  seven  different  kinds  of  teachers'  certificates  issued  in  Pennsylvania — 
provisional  and  jtrofessional,  valid  only  in  a  county  or  district,  and  permanent  State 
cortilicates,  normal-school  certificates,  normal-school  diplomas,  provisional  college 
certificates,  and  permanent  college  ceiiifif^atea,  valid  throughout  the  State.  The  four 
kinds  of  certificates  commonly  held  by  rural  teachers  may  be  described  as  follows:' 

Table  31. — Principal  features  of  teachers'  certificates  in  Pennsylvania. 


Name  of  cer- 

TiriCATE. 

IssxrcD  BY— 

Valid  in— 

Duration. 

Persistence 

I'rovisional 

County  or  district 

Countv  or  district 

T^ninches 

One  year 

May     not     teach 

superintendent. 

(notiindorsable). 

named. 

more  than  5 
school  terms  on 
certificate. 

I'roffssional 

Countv  or  district 

County  or  district 

...do 

Throe  years . . . 

Not         renewable 

superintendent. 

(indorsaljle    by 
other  county  or 
district  superin- 
tendents in  dis- 
tricts  of  2d   or 
3d  class). 

more  than  3 
times;  renewalile 
on  exaniniation 
in  2  of  the  elec- 
tive branches  for 
a  professional 
certificate  not  Ijc- 
fore  offered  by 
the  applicant. 

State  superintend- 
ent of  pubic  in- 

State  

...do 

Life 

struction. 

State   normal- 

State    normal 

do 

...do 

Two  annual 

school    certifi- 

school. 

school  terms. 

cates. 

State   normal- 

State    normal 

do 

...do 

Life   or   term 

school  diploma. 

school. 

of  years. 

There  is,  in  addition,  one  other  type  of  certificate  held  by  a  small  proportion  of 
tjachere  in  elementary  schools  under  the  supervision  of  county  superintendents — the 
county  permanent  certificate,  discontinued  through  the  adoption  of  the  new  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Code  in  1911.  Since  the  number  of  teachers  holding  these  certificates 
ia  small  and  since  the  certificates  are  valid  for  life,  they  wll  be  included  with  the 
I>ernianent  State  certificates. 

Inasmuih  as  the  number  of  teachers  holding  the  college  provisional  and  permanent 
certificates  in  the  elementary  schools  in  townships  and  boroughs  under  county  super- 
vi.'jion  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically  negligil)lo,  it  is  also  deemed  advisable  not  to 
<oufi<ler  these  tyi)e8  of  certificates.  Thus  it  will  be  the  i)urpotie  in  this  tjtudy  to  see 
tJie  working  out  in  actual  practice  of  the  provisional,  professional,  and  permaneiijt 
ccrtificatxw,  based  prac:tically  on  examination,  and  State  normal-school  certificates 
and  diplumas  issued  as  a  result  of  attendance  in  a  State  normal  school. 

1  I'l  liii  ylvania  School  Laws,  and  appendix,  1919,  Art.  XIII,  sees.  1301-1321.  Updek'rafT,  Ilarlan. 
TtM'hi  r  '  C'ertific;it<!s  l.ssui'd  under  (ieneral  Slate  Laws  and  Regulations,  U.  S,  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1911, 
No.  18,  p.  96. 
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CEETIFICATES    HELD    BY   TEACHERS    IN    ONE-TEACHER    SCHOOLS. 


The  numljer  and  proportion  of  the  different  types  of  certificates  held  by  teachers 
in  township  districts  of  28  counties  of  the  State  in  the  current  year  1919-20  will 
be  found  in  Tables  32  and  33,  which  represent  5,131  teachers,  of  whom  4,217  are  in 
one-teacher  schools,  and  the  remainder,  914,  in  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two 
teachers.  Tliese  statistics  include  all  the  teachere  in  townships  listed  on  the  official 
directories  issued  by  the  counties  in  the  fall  of  1919.  The  county  superintendents 
indicated  on  these  directories  the  kind  of  school  taught  and  the  certificate  held  by 
each  teacher  working  under  their  supervision. 

Table  32. — Niiviber  of  teachers  in  elementary  one-teacher  schooU,  and  two  and  more  than 
two-teacher  schools,  according  to  hind  of  certificates  held,  in  28  counties  of  the  State. 


Division  A 

.—One-teacher  sdiools. 

Division  B.— Schools  of  two  and  more 
than  two-teaeher  schools. 

No.  ofcoimty. 

Certificates. 

Certificates. 

Pro- 
vi- 
sional. 

Pro- 

fe'^- 

sional. 

Per- 
ma- 
nent. 

Nor- 
mal. 

Col- 
lege. 

Total. 

Pro- 
vi- 
sional 

Pro- 
fes- 
sional. 

Per- 
ma- 
nent. 

Nor 
mal. 

Col- 
lege. 

Total. 

1  .                  

142 

75 

126 

73 

72 

73 

113 

131 

13 

26 

41 

26 

55 

72 

93 

35 

183 

31 

53 

62 

60 

62 

169 

24 

71 

57 

72 

176 

41 
41 
79 
41 
60 
44 
40 
39 
24 
12 
4 
13 
21 
32 
54 
16 
64 
18 
26 
25 
22 
42 
60 
13 
20 
35 
39 
56 

?5 
16 

4 

9 
10 
11 

9 

8 
22 

4 
20 

1 
22 
11 
12 

8 
45 

2 
13 
19 
10 
10 

8 

6 
26 

7 
11 
80 

9 

11 

2 

2 

48 

45 

56 

1 

1 

5 

147 

9 

51 

8 

2 

10 

67 

3 

15 

16 

9 

29 

4 

3 

1 

8 

18 

26 

2 
....„ 

"■{■ 



"'i' 

4 
2 

...... 

"'i' 

219 
143 
211 
128 
190 
175 
218 
179 

60 

48 
216 

51 
149 
123 
161 

69 
359 

54 
107 
122 
101 
1-13 
241 

47 

lis 

107 
140 
338 

21 

3 

8 

34 

7 

11 

13 

52 

1 

1 

1 

14 
1 
16 
43 
14 
13 
8 
22 

4 
3 
2 
9 
4 
2 
4 
12 

7 
4 
3 

15 
14 
40 
13 
^ 
1 
5 
14 

...... 

46 

2 

11 

3.. 

99 

4 

102 

5 

39 

6 

67 

7 

38 

8 

92 

9                                

2 

10 

6 

■■■■9' 

12 

11 

24 

12 

1 

13 

3 
S 
5 
2 
18 
3 

4 
1 
5 
1 
14 
3 

1 

""■■4" 

"'14' 

1 

7  1 

3  1 

15 

14            

12 

15 

3 

1 

14 

1 

17 

16.                  

4 

17 

«0 

18 

8 

19 

20 

3 

5 
14 
26 
5 
4 
10 
13 
22 

2 

'"'i'n' 
20 

13 

'""is' 

10 
14 



7 
3 
1 
5 
8 

12 
4 

20 

5 

2 
13 

4 

1 
.   . 

1 

11 

21                                  .   . 

14 

22 

45 

23 

1 

52 

24 

U 

25 

12 

26.           

39 

10 

5 

1 

80 

27 

37 

28        

61 

Total 

2,186 

981 

429  !    606 

14 

4,217 

293 

2." 

129 

230 

5          914 

Range  ...         

13-183 
41 
71 
93 
26 

4-79 
20 
35 
42 
11 

1-80  (1-147 

8  1        3 

10  i        9 





47-359 

101 

140 

190 

45 

0-52 

3 

7 

13 

5 

0-43 

1 

8 

14 

7 

0-30 
1 
4 

7 
3 

0-40 

2 

5 

13 

6 

t>-l(B 

First  qiiartile 

12 

Mcdiiiii , .           

24 

TLird  quart  ile 

Quartile  deviation 

19 
6 

26 

12 

46 
12 
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Table  33. — Percentage  of  teachers  in  elementary  one-teacher  schools,   and  tuo  and  more 
than  tu'o-leacher  schools,  according  to  kind  of  certificates  held,  in  2^  counties  of  the  State. 


Division  A.— One-teacher  schools. 

Division  B.— Two  and  more 
teacher  schools. 

than  two- 

Ko.  of  county. 

Certificates. 

Certificates. 

Provi- 
sional. 

Profes- 
sional. 

Perma- 
nent. 

Normal. 

Provi- 
sional. 

Profes- 
sional. 

Perma- 
nent. 

Normal. 

1  1 

65 
52 
60 
57 
38 
42 
52 
73 
22 
54 
19 
51 
37 
5S 
58 
51 
51 
57 
50 
51 
60 
43 
70 
51 
60 
53 
51 
52 

19 
29 
37 
32 
31 
25 
18 
22 
40 
25 
2 
25 
14 
26 
33 
23 
18 
33 
24 
20 
22 
30 
25 
28 
17 
33 
28 
16 

11.0 

11.0 

2.0 

7.0 

5.2 

6.0 

4.1 

4.4 

36.0 

9.0 

9.2 

1.9 

15.0 

9.0 

='.4 

11.0 

13.0 

3.7 

12.0 

16.0 

10.0 

7.0 

3.3 

1.3.0 

22.0 

6.5 

8.0 

24.0 

4.0 

8.0 
.9 

1.5 

2.5.0 

26.0 

25.6 

.5 

1.6 
10.4 
6S.0 
18.0 
34.2 

7.0 

1.2 
15.0 
18.0 

5.5 
14.0 
13.0 

8.9 
20.0 

1.6 

6.3 
.9 

7.4 
13.0 

7.6 

45 
27 
27 
34 
IH 
16 
34 
56 
59 
8 
4 

31 
9.1 
55 
42 
36 
20 
21 
21 

9 
27 

7 

8 
10 

3 
10 
14 

15 

2  

36 

3 

10 

4» 

15 

5 

36 

61 

60 

7 

34 

8 

6 

9 

50 

10 1 

50 

42 

11>  .. 

38 

58 

12* 

13 

20 
66 
29 
50 
30 
38 

26 
8 
29 
25 
23 
38 

6.6 

47 

14                  

25 

15 

24 

18 

lf>                      .       .     .. 

25 

17 

23 

12 

23 

IS  

12 

19 

20 

27 
35 
31 
.50 
21 
33 
13 
35 
36 

18 

45 

21           

50 
7 
2 
20 
67 
15 
11 
33 

14 

22              

33 
39 
54 

29 

23  

7.6 

24  ' 

4.1 

2.5 

26 

23 
27 
23 

49 

27  

27 

2S 

8 

52 

24 

10.0 

14.0 

32 

29 

14 

25 

19-73 

.50 

52 

.57 

5.3 

2-40 

19 

25 

30 

5.5 

1.9-36 

5 

9 

12 

3.5 

0.5-6S 

1.6 

8 

IS 

8.2 

4-66 
20 
30 
36 

8 

0-55 

18 

25 

36 

9 

0-67 

2 

10 

20 

9 

0-60 

First  quartile 

Modian 

10 
25 

Tliird  quartile 

36 

8 

>  College  certificate  teachers  in  Table  32  not  included. 

From  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  2,186  of  the  4,217  teachers  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools  hold  pro\dsional  certificates;  in  other  words,  52  per  cent  hold  the 
lowest  possible  type  of  certificate  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  number  holding  the  professional  or  second  kind  of  certificate 
is  981,  or  24  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Thus,  3,167,  or  76  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number,  hold  certificates  obtained  through  examinations  given  exclusively  by  county 
puperintondents,  while  24  per  cent  hold  permanent  State  certificates  and  normal 
school  certificates  or  diplomas.  But  only  606,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  entire  group,  hold 
normal  school  certificates  and  diplomas.  If,  however,  county  11,  which  has  an  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  normal  school  graduate.'',  were  eliminated,  the  remaining  27 
counties  would  have  but  459  out  of  4,001 ,  or  1 1 .5  per  cent  normal  school  graduates  in 
their  one-teach(!r  rural  schools. 

Assuming  that  the  proportion  of  normal  school  graduates  in  these  counties  is  typical 
of  the  State  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  ba-sis  of  14  per  cent  for  the  28  coun- 
ties there  would  be  approximately  1,400  normal  school  graduates  among  the  10,000 
teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  throughout  the  whole  State.  However,  if  the  average 
for  the  27  counties,  11.5  per  cent,  is  taken  as  a  basis,  there  would  be  approximately 
1,150  normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  these  counties.  Since,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  State  saperintendent  of  public  instruction  for  1918,  there  were 
7,404  normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  the  23,800  schools  under  county  supervi- 
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8ion,2  there  are  approximately  6,000  normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  the  13,800 
county  schools  other  than  one-teacher  schools. 

Wlien  one  considers  that  the  number  of  one-teacher  niral  schools  constitutes  nearly 
one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  under  county  supervision,  a  striking  contrast 


Wo.  of 
C  ounty 
1  ' 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 

13 

15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 
2S 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

TOTAL 
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T/iAGRAM  3. — Peicentage  of  teachers  holding  different  kinds  of  certificates  in  elementary  onc-tcacher 

rural  schools  in  28  counties  of  the  State. 

is  found  between  this  one-teacher  group,  with  only  14  per  cent  normal  school  gradu- 
ates, and  the  two  and  more  than  two  teacher  group,  -with  approximately  44  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  with  normal  school  training.  Tliia  demonstrates  a  most  inequitable 
distribution  of  normal  school  trained  teachers  among  the  schools  under  county  super- 


=  Rep.  State  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  1918,  pp.  610-11. 
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>-iHion.  It  would  eeem  that  if  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  trained  teachers  were 
e.>»tabli.«hod  throuiihout  the  counties,  greater  impetus  would  be  given  toward  whing 
the  problem  of  raising  the  standard  of  tJie  one-teacher  rural  schools  in  the  State. 

Again,  it  is  equally  striking  that  52  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools 
in  the  28  counties  considered  hold  provisional  certificates,  Avliich  when  interpreted 
for  tlio  entire  State  means  that  ajjproximately  5,200  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural 
schools  hold  this  certificate.  In  the  report  above  referred  to,  issued  by  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction,  it  will  be  found  that  7,03;i  teachers  out  of  the  23,800 
under  county  super\-ision  held  pro\-isional  certificates  in  1918.  Consequently  the 
remaining  1.800  certificates  must  be  held  by  approximately  13  per  cent  of  the  13,800 
teachers  in  schools  other  than  one-teacher  school  nnder  county  supervision.  This 
second  comparison  of  the  p>ercentage  holding  pro\isional  certificates  between  the  two 
groups  of  teachera  emphasizes  just  as  strongly  as  in  the  ca."^  of  the  nonnal  school 
graduates  the  very  unfortunate  inequitable  distribution  of  tt^achers  holding  different 
t>  pes  of  certificates. 

CERTIFICATES    HELD    BY    TEACHERS    IX    SCHOOLS    OF    TWO    AND    MORE 

THAN    TWO    TEACHERS. 

It  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  in  Di^ision  B  of  Tables  32  and  33,  from  the  number  and 
kinds  of  certificates,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  this  class  of  schools 
are  better  trained  than  those  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  For  example,  293  out  of  the 
914  teachers  hold  pro\isional  certificates,  whicli  is  only  32  per  cent  of  the  whole  numl)er, 
as  compared  with  52  per  cent  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  On  the  other  hand ,  25  per 
cent  hold  normal-school  certificates  and  diplomas  as  compared  with  14  per  cent  in  the 
one-teacher  group.  The  number  of  teachers  holding  professional  and  permanent 
certificates  is  also  proportionately  higher  than  in  the  one-teacher  schools,  altliough 
the  difference  is  not  so  marked.  The  main  fact  in  all  of  this  is  that  the  percentage 
of  teachers  holding  higher  certificates,  thus  indicating  better  preparation  and  ti-aining, 
is  appreciably  higher  among  the  teachers  in  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers 
than  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  same  counties. 

CERTIFICATES  HELD  BT  TEACHERS  IN  BOROUGH  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  writer  had  the  information  giving  the  kind  of  certificates  held  by  the 
teachers  in  the  borough  elementary  schools  under  super-vasion  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents in  the  same  counties,  it  was  found  interesting  to  see  how  the  certification  of 
these  teachers  compares  with  that  in  the  township  schools  previously  discussed. 
The  number  of  teachers  holding  professional  and  permanent  certificates  is  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  one-teacher  schools  and  of  the  schools  of  two  and  more 
than  two  teachers  in  townships,  namely,  21  per  cent  professional  and  15  per  cent 
permanent.  It  was  also  found,  as  might  l>e  expected,  that  the  per  cent  of  normal 
school  graduates  teaching  in  boroughs  is  58.  per  cent,  or  44  per  cent  higher  than  that 
in  the  one-teacher  schools,  wliile  conversely  the  per  cent  of  provisional  certificate 
teachers  in  the  boroughs  is  only  G  i>er  cent,  or  46  per  cent  lower  than  that  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools. 

These  facts  emphasize  all  the  more  strongly  the  unequal  distribution  of  kinds  of 
certificates  among  county  teachers,  impljing  unequal  academic  and  professional 
preparation  in  the  different  t>'pes  of  schools  under  county  supervision.  They  help 
to  sul>stantiate  the  evidence  found  elsewhere  in  this  study  that  teachers  with  the 
higher  grades  of  certificates  either  migrate  voluntarily  to  the  village  schools  of  two  and 
more  than  two  teachers  and  the  borough  schools,  or  are  fiequently  transferred  arbi- 
trarily by  school  l>oards  to  the  first  type  of  scliools  just  named  in  the  same  townsliips. 
Theee  vacancies  thus  caused  in  the  one-teacher  schools  are,  as  the  facts  indicate, 
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usually  filled  by  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates.  The  fact  is  already  estab- 
lished that  the  ungraded  one-teacher  rural  school  is  usually  taught  by  one  -with  in- 
adequate academic  preparation  and  practically  no  professional  training  or  teaching 
experience. 

In  Chapter  II  were  presented  the  facts  relating  to  the  limiting  conditions  affect- 
ing the  work  of  the  rural  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools.  Clearly  they  were  of  the  most 
disadvantageous  type.  Xatui-ally  teachers  avoid  these  schools  if  possible,  and  those 
in  charge  apparently  are  not  willing  to  pay  more  to  secure  teachers  for  these  more 
difficult  positions.  Hence  om-  ruial  schools  are  being  filled  with  the  least  com- 
petent among  the  entire  teaching  force. 


ANALYSIS    OF    THE    PRACTICE    OF    CERTIFICATION    BY    COUNTIES. 

Turning  now  to  the  individual  counties,  it  will  be  observed  in  Table  32,  Division 
A,  that  the  variation  is  most  pronounced  both  among  the  kinds  of  certificates  held  by 
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DiAGEAM  4. — Percentage  of  teachers  holding  various  kinds  of  certificates  in  different  types  of  schools 

in  Pennsylvania. 

the  teachers  of  the  same  county  and  also  among  the  separate  counties.  For  example, 
in  counties  1,  7,  and  11  there  are  practically  the  same  numljer  of  one-teacher  schools, 
averaging  218  under  county  supervision.  However,  county  1  has  142  teachere  hold- 
ing provisional  certificates,  county  7  has  113,  and  county  11  has  41.  At  the  same 
time  county  1  has  9  normal-school  graduates,  county  7  has  56,  and  coimty  11  has  147. 
In  the  case  of  the  professional  certificates,  county  11  has  only  4  teachera  holding  thia 
class  of  certificate,  wliile  counties  1  and  7  have  41  and  40,  respectively. 

Another  very  interesting  comparison  can  be  made  among  counties  6,  8,  and  15, 
ha\ing  approximately  170  one-teacher  schools  in  the  open  country.  Coimty  C)  has . 
45  teachers  holding  normal-school  certificates  or  diplomas,  while  counties  8  and  15 
show  the  astonishing  record  of  ha^ing  only  1  and  2  normal-school  graduates  respectively. 
In  contrast  with  these  figmes,  county  6  has  73  teachera  with  pro\  isionsl  certi- 
ficates, while  counties  8  and  15  with  practically  no  normal  school  trained  teachers,  as 
was  just  pointed  out,  have  131  and  93  proAisioual  certificate  teachere,  respectively. 

Counties  17  and  28  each  with  over  300  one-teacher  schools — the  largest  numl>er  of  one- 
teacher  schools  among  all  the  counties  in  the  State — do  not  differ  greatly  in  the  number 
of  teachers  holding  provisional  and  professional  certificates.  Howe^■er,  in  the  case 
of  the  normal-school  certificates  and  diplomas,  the  former  county  has  G7,  while  the 
latter  has  only  26,  meaning  that  the  first  county  has  approximately  three  times  as 
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many  normal -school  trained  teachers  as  the  second.  The  number  of  permanent 
certificates  held  by  the  teachers  in  these  two  counties  also  varies  conMderably,  in  that 
county  28,  with  80,  has  nearly  twice  as  many  as  county  17,  with  45.  Table  33  also 
gives  the.  percentages  of  each  kind  of  certificates  by  counties.  In  examining  the 
fourth  column  of  Division  A,  which  gives  the  per  cent  of  teachers  holding  normal- 
school  certificates  and  diplomas  in  one-teacher  schools,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  range 
in  per  cent  extends  from  0.5  to  (i8  per  cent,  or  expressed  in  numbers  (Table  32)  the 
range  would  be  from  1  normal  school  graduate  in  one  county  to  147  in  another  county. 
However,  the  percentage  of  teachers  holding  normal-school  certificates  and  diplomas 
in  the  14  counties  representing  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  group  range  from  1.6  to 
18,  with  a  quartile  deviation  of  8.2  per  cent,  indicative  of  a  wide  variation  of  per 
cent  in  the  total  distribution.  These  figures  are  really  quite  alarming  when  it  is 
considered  that  7  of  these  28  counties  have  less  than  2  per  cent  normal-school  grad- 
uates teaching  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools. 

In  the  case  of  the  provisional  certificates,  the  per  cents  range  from  19  to  73;  the  mid- 
dle 50  per  cent  of  the  counties  extend  from  50  to  57  per  cent,  indicating  a  quartile 
de\'iation  of  5.3  per  cent,  an  unusually  close  grouping  about  the  median,  52  per  cent, 
thus  showing  less  variation  in  the  total  distribution  than  that  representing  normal- 
school  certificates  and  diplomas. 

There  are  also  differences  apparent  in  the  separate  counties  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
fessional and  permanent  certificates;  the  former  having  a  range  from  1  to  40  per  cent, 
and  the  latter  from  1.9  to  36  per  cent.  The  permanent  certificates  have  the  shortest 
range  and  the  lowest  variation  in  per  cents  among  the  four  classes  of  certificates  in  the 
various  counties. 

The  group  of  26  coinities  for  which  we  have  data  on  the  tx-pe  of  certificates  held  by 
the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers,  according  to  Division  B 
of  Table  33,  shows  practically  as  great  variation  in  the  different  Unpes  of  certificates 
among  the  different  counties  as  that  in  the  case  of  the  one-teacher  schools,  ^^^lile 
the  percentage  of  teachers  holding  normal  school  certificates  and  diplomas,  as  we  have 
mentioned  before  in  this  discussion  is  25,  or  11  per  cent  higher  than  that  in  the  one- 
teacher  school  group,  yet  the  range  is  nearly  the  same,  extending  from  0  to  60  per  cent. 
One-half  of  the  difference  between  the  per  cent  at  the  first  quartile  point  and  that  at 
the  third  quartile  point  is  8  per  cent,  indicating  practically  the  same  kind  of  distribu- 
tion as  in  the  case  of  the  normal  certificates  and  diplomas  in  the  one-teacher  schools, 
although  maintaining  the  higher  level,  as  expressed  in  the  median  and  quartile 
points,  at  all  points  on  the  scale.  The  median  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  provisional 
certificates  is  30,  a  decrease  of  22  points  from  the  median  per  cent  of  provisional 
certificates  in  the  one-teacher  schools;  and  the  quartile  deviation,  which  is  8  per 
cent,  also  shows  a  much  greater  variation  in  the  different  counties. 

These  unusually  wide  variations  in  number  and  per  cent  of  the  four  kinds  of  cer- 
tificates held  by  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  of  28  counties  of  the  State  this 
current  school  year,  1919-20,  might  be  attributed  to  a  numV)er  of  varj'ing  causes. 
Naturally  one  of  the  first  questions  that  might  be  asked  is,  which  of  these  counties  has 
.one  of  the  13  State  normal  schools  located  within  its  boundaries  or  in  an  adjoining 
county?  County  11  has  68  per  cent  of  its  teaching  force  in  the  one-teacher  schools, 
normal  school  graduates,  and  at  the  same  time  has  one  of  the  largest  normal  schools  in 
the  State.  County  13,  with  the  second  highest  per  cent  of  normal  school  graduates, 
namr-ly,  34.2  is  also  a  normal  school  county.  On  the  other  hand,  county  17  has  a 
normal  school  in  its  midst,  but  only  18  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools 
are  normal  school  graduates.  While  there  can  not  beany  question  that  a  normal  school 
located  in  a  particular  county  makes  for  a  larger  number  of  normal  school  graduates 
available  for  the  schooLs  of  that  county,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  practi- 
cally every  normal  school  in  the  State  shows  by  its  catalogue  that  the  largest  number 
of  students  from  any  one  county  are  residents  of  the  home  county,  yet  the  third  county 
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above  referred  to  would  certainly  give  us  adequate  reason  to  believe  that  simply  the 
normal  school's  location  in  the  county  is  not  the  exclusively  controlling  factor  to  which 
should  be  attributed  the  high  percentage  of  normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  a 
normal  school  county. 

Four  of  the  counties  listed  in  Tables  32  and  33  adjoining  normal  school  counties  are 
6, 14, 18,  and  28,  in  which  there  are  26,  7,  5.5,  and  7.6  per  cent  of  normal  school  graduates 
teaching  in  the  one-teacher  schools,  a  variation  which  makes  it  difficult  to  deter^nine 
just  how  far  the  proximity  of  a  normal  school  in  an  adjoining  county  is  a  constant 
factor.  On  the  other  hand,  counties  5,  7,  and  22  do  not  have  a  normal  school  withia 
their  boundaries  and  are  not  in  close  proximity  to  counties  having  normal  schools, 
but  they  have  the  high  percentages  of  25,  25.6,  and  20  per  cent  normal  school  graduates 
in  the  one-teacher  schools,  respectively.  It  is  evident  that  these  three  counties,  at 
least,  are  typical  of  a  class  on  which  other  influences  apart  from  the  location  of  a  Stat© 
normal  school  are  important  factors. 

It  was  found  that  the  counties  ha\T.ng  the  largest  number  of  normal  school  graduates 
as  a  rule  have  a  large  proportion  of  school  districts  with  eight  and  nine  months'  school 
terms,  with  commensurately  higher  salaries,  caused  by  the  longer  term.  It  would 
seem  that,  at  least  in  some  counties,  the  length  of  school  term  is  another  factor  in 
explaining  the  higher  percentage  of  normal  school  certificates  and  diplomas.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  chapter  on  salaries,  the  very  marked  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  school  districts  in  some  of  the  counties  for  paying  the  lowest  minimum 
salary  required  by  law  has  a  tremendous  bearing  in  accounting  for  the  kind  of  certificate 
held  by  the  teachers  in  such  districts.  Many  school  boards  hire  the  teacher  with  the 
lowest  type  of  certificate,  requiring  thereby  the  lowest  minimum  salary,  in  order  to 
keep  the  teachers'  salaries  for  their  particular  district  as  low  as  possible. 

\\Tiile  conditions  as  previously  stated  are  unquestionably  responsible  in  part  for  the 
tremendous  variations  in  number  and  kinds  of  certificates  frequently  found  between 
adjoining  counties,  nevertheless  there  is  undoubtedly  another  very  important  factor, 
extremely  difficult  to  measure,  namely,  the  influence  of  the  educational  leadership 
in  the  different  counties.  While  we  have  no  direct  e^^dence  to  substantiate  this  point 
of  view,  yet  by  weighing  the  facts  already  set  forth  we  believe  that  we  are  reasonably 
safe  in  saying  that  the  leadership  in  some  of  the  counties  has  a  tremendoiis  bearing 
in  maintaining  high  educational  standards  in  regard  to  certificates,  particularly 
in  those  counties  where  educational  leadership  wields  a  potent  influence  with  members 
of  the  school  boards  of  the  different  school  districts. 

CERTIFICATES    OVER    A    THREE-YEAR    PERIOD. 

Since  the  data  thus  far  presented  on  certificates  give  us  information  concerning  the 
number  and  kinds  of  certificates  held  by  the  teachers  for  the  current  school  year 
191&-20,  it  might  be  weU  to  see  how  the  certificate  situation  varies  over  a  period  of 
years.  In  the  accompanj-ing  Table  34  will  be  found  the  number  and  kinds  of  cer- 
tificates held  by  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  as  indicated  by  the  county 
superintendents  in  their  teachers'  directories  in  five  t>TJical  counties  from  different 
parts  of  the  State  for  the  school  years  1917-18,  191&-19,  and  1919-20,  respectively. 
At  a  glance  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  marked  variation  in  some  of  these  counties 
over  the  three-year  period,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  provisional  certificate^!  and  of 
the  normal  school  certificates  and  diplomas.  This  is  probably  of  all  the  more  interest 
since  during  the  year  1917  and  part  of  1918  we  were  in  the  World  War,  cau.«ing  certain 
social  and  economic  conditions  which  in  education  resulted  in  a  tremendous  scarcity 
of  teachers  throughout  the  whole  country.  Its  effect  ia  1919  would  probably  be  felt 
all  the  stronger  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  in  view  of  the  facta 
and  conditions  revealed  throughout  this  study. 
73438°— 22 4 
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Tabi.b  'M. — IHstrihution  of  certificates  over  a  period  of  three  yearj,  7.9/7,  1918,  and  1919, 
in  one-tecLcher  schools  in  Jive  typical  cotmtics. 


Counties. 

Provisional, 
in  year— 

Professional, 
in  year— 

Permanent, 
in  year — 

N'ormal  cer- 
tificate and 
diploma,  in 
year— 

Total,  in  year— 

m 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1917 

1        1 
191819191917 

1 

1918 

1919 

1917 

1918 

1919 

No.  of 
1. 

county: 

87 
47 
44 
149 
56 

92 
61 
.50 
176 
62 

66 

73 

IfC 
59 

71 
46 
24 
74 
33 

.56 
47 
22 
64 
25 

5S 
44 
21 
64 
25 

8 
14 
21 
4X 
16 

12 
12 
22 
47 
19 

10 
11 

22 
45 
19 

49 

65 
60 
95 
20 

30 
53 

55 
75 
16 

42 
45 

51 
67 
17 

215 
172 
149 

3fi« 
125 

190 
173 
149 

.362 
122 

178 

2 

173 

3 

149 

4 

359 

5 

120 

^Tiile  differencea  in  the  three  years  are  scarcely  pronounced  enough  to  support 
marked  conclusions,  the  several  noticeable  tendenriee  should  probably  be  given 
(*n.-iderati<>n.  In  the  first  place  the  number  of  pro\"i'!ional  certificates  is  larger  in 
191i>  than  in  1917  in  four  of  the  five  counties,  as  shown  in  the  table.  It  will  be  readily 
observed  that  in  county  1  the  number  of  provisional  certificated  is  less  in  1!)19  than  in 
1917,  but  by  observing  the  totals  at  the  end  of  the  talkie  it  -will  also  be  seen  that  this 
county  has  39  less  one-teacher  schools  in  1919  than  in  1917 — incidentally  the  only 
county  in  the  group  that  showa  a  marked  falling  off  of  the  one-teacher  sch<x>Is  over 
this  period  of  thiee  years — indicating  that  the  proportion  of  pro\-isional  certificates 
in  thi^  county  is  ako  practically  the  same. 

Ill  the  ca.'^e  of  the  professional  certificates  the  number  in  each  one  of  the  five  counties 
is  le.'^s  in  1919  than  in  the  previous  years.  The  number  of  permanent  certificates  in 
counties  1,  3,  and  5  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  third  year  over  the  first.  The  most 
striking  information  furnished  through  the  statistics  is  found  in  the  group  of  teachers 
holding  normal  school  certificates  and  diplomas,  where  in  each  of  the  five  counties 
the  number  is  less  in  1919  than  in  1917.  This  difference  ranges  from  3  in  county  5  to 
28  in  county  4,  which  fact  is  all  the  more  surprising  since  the  latter  county  is  the  one 
county  among  the  group  that  has  a  normal  school  located  within  its  boundaries. 

teachers'  certificates  in  relation  to  experience. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  main  requisites  for  teachers  to  qualify  for  a  cer- 
tificate in  Pennsylvania  higlier  than  the  provisional  or  first  grade  certificate  is  the 
number  of  years  of  experience.  In  order  to  see  how  this  works  out  in  practice,  the  data 
which  the  teachers  gave  through  the  questionnaires  concerning  theii"  experience  and 
the  type  of  certificates  are  arranged  in  Table  3-").  The  median  yeais  of  experience  for 
the  four  kinds  of  certificates  as  listed  in  the  above-mentioned  table  range  from  0.9,  in 
the  ca-*e  of  the  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates,  to  1.5.9,  in  the  case  of  those 
holding  permanent  certificates.  Teachers  with  professional  certificates  and  normal 
Bchfx)l  certificates  or  diplomas  reported  practically  the  same  amount  of  experience, 
namely,  4.9,  and  4.5,  re.'^pectively. 

The  very  low  experience  of  the  teachers  hi>lding  provisional  certificates  can  readily 
l>e  explained  from  the  fact  that  2.94  out  of  the  <>85  teachers  reporting  were  new  tea<>hera 
without  any  previous  experience.  It  Ls  also  of  interest  to  note  that  approximately 
86  pCT  cent  of  the  group  with  provisional  certificate.'^  had  le,ss  than  2  years'  teaching 
experience.  The  five-year  limit  that  the  new  school  <ode  ha'^  placed  on  this  certifi- 
cate for  possible  yearly  renewal  by  examination  wrmld  automatically  tend  to  keep 
down  the  years  of  experience.' 


*  Pa.  Scb.  Laws,  and  app.,  1919,^Art.  XIll,  sec.  1302. 
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Tarle  35. — Distribution  of  certificates  on  basis  ofifears  of  experience . 


Years  of  experience. 

To- 
tal. 

Per 

cent. 

Median 

Certificates. 

0 

1 

% 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10- 
14 

15- 
19 

24 

25- 
29 

30- 
34 

2 

3 

18 

4 

3.5- 
39 

40- 
49 

50 

or 

over. 

years  of 
experi- 
ence. 

ProvisicHial 

294 

86 

21 

68 
36 

28 
53 

7 

24 

6 
41 

8 

7 

8 

48 
9 

13 

1 

27 

8 

7 

3 

14 

6 

8 

14 
9 

9 

6 
41 

4S 

26 

2 
11 

29 

20 

"3 

16 

15 

"i 

14 
3 

685 
315 
194 

254 

47 
22 
13 

18 

0.9 

Professional 

'ii 

4 

2 
5 

"■"6 

4.9 
15.9 

4  s 

Pe!-manent 

Normal  certificate 
or  diploma „ 

50 

29 

25 

10 

Total 

344  11. 'i 

227 

114 

112 

62 

7S 

43 

31 

32 

121 

62 

34 

18 

27 

15 

7 

6 

1,448 

100           t  ■» 

Since  the  school  laws  of  Pennsyh^ania  require  teachers  to  have  2  years  of  successful 
experience  before  they  can  qualify  for  the  professional  certificate,  the  years  of  expe- 
rience in  this  group  must  necessarily  be  considerably  higher  than  for  those  holding 
provisional  certificates.  Furthermore,  a  professional  certificate  can  be  renewed  three 
times  for  a  period  of  three  years  each.*  It  would  seem  that  under  these  ciixumstancea 
the  median  years,  4.9,  for  the  group  holding  professional  certificates  is  low,  meaning 
that  50  per  cent  out  of  the  315  teachers  reporting  have  had  an  experience  anywhere 
from  2  years  to  approximately  5  years.  Again,  over  70  per  cent  of  the  group  had  7  or 
fewer  years  of  experience.  These  facts  would  indicate  that  the  12  years'  limitation 
placed  upon  the  certificate  would  seem  to  cause  many  of  these  teachers  to  qualify  for 
the  permanent  certificate  and  normal-school  certificate  or  diploma. 

The  group  of  teachers  holding  normal-school  diplomas  or  certificates  shows  by  far 
the  widest  distribution  of  years  of  experience.  The  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
reported  teaching  expeiience  extending  from  1.5  to  12.6  years,  indicating  that  the 
upper  25  per  cent  range  in,  experience  approximately  from  12.6  to  40  years.  Since  the 
average  teaching  life  of  a  normal-school  graduate  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  normal 
schools  is  estimated  at  3  J  years,  ^  it  is  safe  to  conclude  tliat  the  experience  of  the  teachers 
holding  normal-school  certificates  or  diplomas  in  the  one-teacher  schools  is  probably 
high  in  comparison  with  the  group  of  teachers  in  all  types  of  schools  holding  normal- 
school  diplomas.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  normal-school 
graduates  to  try  to  secure  teaching  positions  in  urban  communities  just  as  soon  as 
possible  after  having  had  a  year  or  two  of  experience  in  the  rural  schools,  the  bimodel 
distribution  of  the  teachers  holding  normal-school  diplomas,  indicated  by  54  per  cent 
having  4  years  or  less  experience  and  30  per  cent  ha\'ing  10  or  more  years  of  experience, 
would  help  to  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  normal-school  gi-acluates  either  remain  in 
the  one-teacher  rural  schools  for  a  very  limited  number  of  years  or  continue  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time  in  this  type  of  school. 

CERTIFICATES    AND    AGE    OF   TEACHERS. 

In  the  light  of  the  previous  discussion  concerning  the  experience  of  teachers,  it 
might  be  expected  that  a  somewhat  similar  relationship  exists  between  the  ages  of 
teachers  and  the  kinds  of  certificates  held  by  this  same  group  of  teachers.  In  Table  36 
the  median  ages  range  from  20.3  for  the  teachers  holding  pro\Tsional  certificates  to  37.3 
for  those  holding  a  permanent  certificate.  It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  in  tlie  group 
holding  permanent  certificates,  50  per  cent  of  the  194  teachers  reporting  range  from  37 
to  60  years  or  more  in  age.  These  facts  are  especially  significant  when  one  considers 
the  very  limited  amount  of  academic  preparation  and  professional  training  that  tliifl 
gro^p  of  teachers  possess. 

1  Pa.  Sch.  Laws  and  App.,  1919,  Art.  XIII,  sec.  1304,  1306. 
5-  Philips,  Geo.  M.    An.  Rept.  for  Normal  Schools. 
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Table  36. — Distribution  of  certijicates  on  basis  of  age  of  teachers. 


Ages  of  teachers. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Median 
ages. 

Certificate. 

18 
149 

v.. 

19 
151 

20 

21 

22 

49 

31 

3 

18 

23 

30 

48 
9 

12 

24- 
25 

.30 
64 
10 

25 

26- 

27 

14 
30 
11 

16 

28- 
29 

8 
27 
13 

12 

30- 
34 

22 
23 
41 

19 

35- 
39 

3 
24 
22 

13 

40- 
44 

5 

7 

20 

15 

45- 
49 

50- 
54 

5,5- 
59 

60  or 
over. 

Provisional 

4 

1 
26 

15 

683 
313 
194 

2.55 

47 
22 
13 

18 

20.3 

Professional 

Permanent 

...    22:  29 

1 

4 
12 

6 

1 

16 

4 

2 
11 

1 

24.8 
37.3 

Normal     certificate     or 
diploma 

{'""' 

5'  26   37   31 

23.9 

Total 

154|lS0il87 

147 

101 

99129 

71 

60 

105 

62 

47 

46 

22 

21 

14 

1,445 

100 

23.0 

ACADEMIC    PREPARATION    AND    PROFESSIONAL    TRAINING    AS    RELATED 

TO    CERTIFICATION. 

In  Table  37  the  number  and  per  cent  of  teachers  ha\ing  had  secondary  education 
are  distributed  accordiug-to  the  kind  of  certificates  held  by  the  teachers  respectively. 
It  will  be  seen  in  Di\-ision  B  that  the  61  per  cent  of  the  teachera  reporting  as  ha\dng  had 
secondary  education  are  distributed  as  follows:  Seven  per  cent,  less  than  1  year;  4  per 
cent,  1  year;  11  per  cent,  2  years;  17  per  cent,  3  years;  and  22  per  cent  completing  a 
four-year  liigh-school  course.  As  their  education  was  considered  at  length  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  it  is  the  purpose  in  this  discussion  to  analyze  the  secondary  educa- 
tion as  reported  by  the  teachers  on  the  basis  of  the  kinds  of  certificates  held. 

Table  37. — Distribution  of  teachers  by  certijicates  on  basis  of  their  secondary  education. 

DIVISION  A.— DISTRIBUTION  BY  YEARS. 


Teachers 

Without 

With 

Years  of  secondary  education. 

Certificate. 

report- 
ing. 

ary  edu-    ary  edu- 
cation.   '   cation. 

Less  than 
one  year. 

One 
year. 

Two 
years. 

Three 

years. 

Four 
years. 

Provisional 

678 
308 
190 

264 

187 
121 
114 

144 

491 

187 

76 

120 

43 
28 
23 

4 

17 
12 
15 

13 

74 
41 
10 

32 

139 
48 
17 

43 

218 

Professional 

58 

Pcrcianent 

11 

Normal  certificate  or 
diploma 

28 

Total 

1,440 

566 

874 

98 

57 

157 

247 

315 

DIVISION  B.— DISTRIBUTION  IN  PER  CENTS. 


Certificate. 


Per  cent !  ^^L*^"* '  P?' cent 


of  teach- 
ers re- 
porting. 


without 
I  second- 
!  arj'cdu- 
I   cation. 


Provisional 

Pr'    - -.1 

I  ■■■ 1 

>'  :    ...      .■'.ilicate  or 
diploma 


Total  percent.. 


45 
2.5 
12 

18 


100 


28 
40 
60 

55 


39 


with  sec- 
ondary 
educa- 
cation. 


72 
60 
40 

45 


61 


Secondary  education  in  per  cents. 


Less  than 
one  year. 


6 

9 

12 


One 

Two 

Three 

year. 

years. 

years. 

3 

11 

20 

4 

13 

15 

8 

5 

9 

5 

12 

16 

4 

11 

17 

Four 
years. 


32 

19 

« 

10 


22 


•v— ..    'i 
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Among  those  reporting  four  years  of  secondary  education,  the  largest  group,  or 
32  per  cent,  hold  provisional  certificates;  the  second  largest  group,  or  19  per  cent, 
professional  certificates;  and  the  smallest  group,  or  6  per  cent,  are  teachers  under 
permanent  certificates.  In  the  case  of  the  teachers  ha^dng  had  three  years  of  second- 
ary education,  the  largest  proportion,  or  20  per  cent,  are  again  found  among  the 
provisional-certificate  class,  while  the  second  largest  proportion  hold  normal-school 
certificates  or  diplomas.  An  interesting  fact,  however,  is  that  the  largest  per  cent 
of  teachers  reporting  one  year  or  less,  respectively,  hold  permanent  certificates. 

In  considering  these  teachers  further  from  the  ^dewpoint  of  the  different  types  of 
certificates  held  and  of  the  proportion  without  secondary  education,  it  is  a  rather 
striking  fact  that  the  largest  group  is  found  to  be  those  holding  permanent  certificates, 
the  second  largest  those  with  normal-school  certificates  or  diplomas,  and  the  smallest 
those  holding  provisional  certificates.  Of  course,  it  will  be  maintained  that  these 
conclusions  should  naturally  be  expected,  since  teachers  holding  permanent  certifi- 
cates and  normal-school  diplomas  and  certificates  are,  as  a  rule,  older  and  have  had 
longer  experience,  but  probably  have  not  had  the  same  opportimity  to  attend  high 
schools  as  have  the  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates  and  possibly  those  holding 
professional  certificates,  but  having  fewer  years  of  experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
according  to  the  classification  of  certificates  as  defined  by  the  State  law,  the  em- 
phasis is  placed  predominantly  upon  experience  as  a  requirement  for  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  the  professional  and  permanent  certificates;  and  thus  on  account  of  an 
examination  system  of  certification  not  requiring  as  a  prerequisite  any  definite  amount 
of  academic  or  professional  training  in  a  secondary  school,  normal  school,  or  college, 
frequently  only  slight  consideration  is  given  to  such  training.  From  the  data  pre- 
sented it  appears  that  a  tremendous  argument  would  be  set  forth  for  an  immediate 
re\ision  of  the  .  .  .  examination  route  .  .  .  certificate  system,  since  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  the  10,038  teachersin  one-teacher  schools  hold  certificates  issued  by 
66  different  county  superintendents  with  the  same  possible  number  of  county  standards, 
in  favor  of  one  that  will  give  greater  credit  for  actual  academic  and  professional  educa- 
tion obtained  in  accredited  schools. 

CERTIFICATES    OF    TEACHERS    FROM    STANDPOINT    OF    SUPPLEMENTARY 

TRAINING    DURING    SERVICE. 

Since  the  facts  presented  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  the  educational  preparation 
of  these  teachers  showed  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the  teachers  holding  provisional, 
professional,  and  permanent  certificates  had  attended  a  normal  school  in  preparation 
for  teaching,  apart  from  those  who  graduated  fi-om  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
normal  schools,  it  was  found  that  this  small  group  was  fairly  equally  distributed 
among  those  holding  the  three  types  of  certificates  above  named.  Consequently  we 
shall  restrict  ourselves  in  this  discussion  to  the  supplementary  academic  and  pro- 
fessional training  of  rural  teachers  received  during  ser\ice.  By  studying  the  data 
as  shown  in  Tables  38  and  39,  it  is  e'vddent  that  only  38  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
teachers  reporting  had  received  supplementary  training  during  service.  These  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Eight  per  cent  in  summer  academies,  10  per  cent  in  summer 
local  or  county  normal  schools,  12  per  cent  in  summer  State  normal  schools,  6  per  cent 
in  summer  college  courses  for  teachers,  and  2  per  cent  by  correspondence  courses 
and  miscellaneous  ways. 
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The  two  factors  determining  the  supplementary  training  of  teachers,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  education,  are  again  present.  The  second  factor^ 
namely,  the  acceasilnlity  of  schools,  is  probalily  more  clearly  shown  in  the  previous 
chapter  in  the  column  for  the  typical  counties  following  the  total  distrilmtion  (Table 
2^);  but  the  first  factor,  the  kind  of  certificate  held  by  the  teacher,  stands  out  more 
clearly  in  Tables  38  and  39,  where  the  training  in  ser\dce  can  be  analyzed  for  each 
gi-oup  of  teachers  holding  the  different  types  of  certificates. 

Table  39. — Distribution  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  on  the  basis  of  teaching  expe- 
rience— Total  distribution  for  IS  counties,  folloiued  by  8  typical  counties. 


Years  of  experience. 

Total  distri- 
bution in  18 
counties. 

Counties. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

0 

334 

120 

199 

104 

112 

72 

7^ 

48 

31 

35 

52 

74 

62 

34 

30 

27 

IS 

12 

5 

24 
8 

14 
7 
8 
5 
6 
3 
2 
2 
4 

4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

16 
3 

7 
1 
5 
2 

1 

■■"2' 
3 

■■"■3" 
2 
1 

1 
3 

12 
2 
6 
4 
1 
2 

""""3' 

■"5' 

1 
3 

"'i' 

14 
6 

^ 
11 

7 

10 

2 

4  1 

2! 
15 
10 

5  1 
1 

1 
2 

1  ; 

1 

10 

9 
3 

""'i' 

"  "i 
3 
...... 

20 
5 
3 
5 
s 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 

8 
3 
4 
3 
3 
1 

11 
5 

15 
5 

11 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
5 
8 
8 
2 

13 
4 

11 
7 
6 
1 
4 
3 

""i' 
1 

2 
1 

20 
7 

22 
6 
3 
5 
8 
3 
4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

G 

10-11 

s 

12-14 

9 

15-19 

6 

20-24 

3 

25-29 

1 

30-34 

35-39 

2 



1 

40-49 

2 

50  or  over 

1 

2 



Total 

Median  years  of  experience 

1,445 
3.7 

100 

50 
2.9 

41 
3.2 

Ill ; 

5.9; 

34 
2.2 

76 
4.6 

84 
4.5 

54 
2.9 

114 

4.6 

The  teachers  holding  normal-school  certificates  or  diplomas  have  had  little  train- 
ing during  ser\'ice,  and  those  among  this  group  who  thus  reported  usually  attended 
a  summer  college  course  or  obtained  additional  training  in  a  summer  State  normal 
school.  In  the  case  of  the  teachers  holding  provisional,  professional,  and  permanent 
certificates,  supplementary  training  is  a  most  vital  factor  in  aiding  them  to  secure 
the  next  highest  type  of  certificate,  according  to  the  principles  followed  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania examination  system  for  securing  certificates.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
18  per  cent  of  these  reported  such  supplementary  training  in  summer  academies  or 
local  county  normal  schools.  The  largest  per  cent  of  teachers  holding  professional 
certificates  attended  summer  academies  and  local  county  normal  schools,  which  is 
evidence  that  these  teachers  elected  the  schools  which  were  not  only  most  accessible, 
but  which  also  best  afforded  them  the  academic  preparation  in  the  subjects  listed  for  the 
particular  certificate  for  which  they  were  applicants.  As  the  accessibility  of  schools  is 
so  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  eight  typical  counties  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  present  these  counties  on  the  basis  of  certificates  a  second  time. 
It  is,  however,  fortunate  that  such  conditions  exist,  since  it  probably  helps  to  increase 
the  number  of  teachers  who  will  avail  themselves  of  additional  training  in  service. 

It  might  not  he  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  bit  of  the  writer's  experience  in  which 
the  opportunity  was  afforded  to  interview  a  number  of  rural  teachers  holding  pro- 
visional, professional,  and  permanent  certificates  in  Pennsylvania  while  helping  to 
prepare  the  schedule  of  courses  of  those  who  attended  one  of  the  summer  6-weeks' 
college  courses  in  the  State.  In  selecting  their  courses  these  teachers  invariably 
chose  such  branches  of  study  as  were  needed  for  additional  subjects  on  certificates 
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in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  next  highest  certificate.  They  invariably  selected 
academic  subjects — frequently  a  review  of  such  studies  as  algel>ra,  general  histor}', 
and  Latin — rather  than  courses  either  academic  or  professional,  of  more  immediate 
use  to  their  professional  work.  This  was  particularly  unfortunate,  as  this  college 
Bj)ecialized  in  courses  in  rural  sociology,  home  economics,  and  agricultural  subjects, 
affording  for  teachers  coming  from  rural  schools  an  unusual  oj^jwrtunity  to  enrich 
their  knowledge  and  experience  in  a  field  of  work  so  greatly  needed  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

From  the  data  presented  both  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  chapter  it  seems  opportune 
to  empliasize  again  the  great  necessity  for  the  changing  of  the  ( xMlificate  laws  so  that 
a  greater  premium  ^^ill  be  put  on  both  academic  and  professional  training  in  accred- 
ited schools.  But  to  do  this,  additional  schools  must  be  provided,  especially  in  the 
53  counties  that  do  not  have  a  State  norma)  school  to  assist  in  training,  both  aca- 
demically and  professionally,  the  large  number  of  new  teachers  needed  each  year 
in  the  rural  schools. 


^^.J..!.        tM 


Chapter  VI. 
EXPERIENCE  AND  TENURE. 


The  number  of  years  that  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  remain  in  service  in 
the  rural  districts  in  Penlnsylvania  varies  greatly.  In  Table  39  ^  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
experience  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  '-beginnere,"  or  new  teachers  without  any 
experience,  to  teachers  claiming  55  years  of  teaching  service.  The  median  years  of 
experience  of  the  entire  group  of  1,445  teachers  replying  to  the  questionnaire  is  3.7. 
This  teaching  service  was  generally  performed  in  the  rural  districts,  as  only  90  teachers, 
or  approximately  6.5  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  constituting  the  study,  reported 
having  taught  previously  in  borough  or  city  schools.  As  this  group  comprises  both  men 
and  women,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  Tables  50  and  51 
in  the  discussion  on  teachers'  salaries, ^  where  the  median  years  of  experience  for  men 
is  7  and  for  women  is  3.2,  thus  showing  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  men,  although 
fewer  in  number,  to  remain  in  the  service  longer  than  women.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  average  years  of  experience  are  kept  down  because  of  the 
fact  that  334  teachers,  or  23  per  cent,  are  teaching  for  the  first  year,  without  any 
previous  experience.  By  deducting  this  number  fi'om  the  entire  group,  the  median 
for  the  remaining  teachers  with  previous  teaching  experience  is  5.3  years.  Accord- 
ing to  the  data  in  the  table,  319,  or  22  per  cent,  had  only  1  and  2  years  of  experience; 
216,  or  15  per  cent,  3  and  4  years  of  experience;  and  262  teachers,  or  18  per  cent, 
reported  that  they  had  taught  for  a  period  of  years  ranging  from  5  to  10  years.  The 
most  strildng  fact  is  that  314  or,  22  per  cent,  reported  that  they  had  taught  in  riu-al 
districts  for  10  or  more  years. 

In  the  8  t\'l>ical  counties  listed  in  Table  39,  the  range  of  experience  varies  consid- 
erably, as  indicated  by  a  median  of  2.2  in  county  4  and  5.9  in  county  3.  Comparing 
these  counties  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prevailing  tj^e  of  certificates  in  counties  4, 
1,  and  7.  in  which  the  teachers  average  low  in  years  of  experience,  the  larger  propor- 
tion hold  provisional  and  professional  certificates;  while  in  county  3,  in  which  the 
teachers  rank  high  in  years  of  experience,  the  larger  proportion  hold  permanent  and 
normal-school  certificates  and  diplomas.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  recalled 
from  the  previous  chapter  (Table  35)  that  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates 
have  0.9  years  of  experience;  those  holding  professional,  4.9;  permanent,  15.9;  and 
those  having  normal-school  certificates  and  diplomas,  4.5.^ 

Experience,  however,  as  discussed  in  this  chapter,  implies  very  little  supervision. 
This  can  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  large  number  of  one-teacher  schools  in  many  of 
the  counties  with  the  supervision  of  only  1,  2,  and  possibly  3  superintendents,  and 
again  from  the  very  little  time  that  these  superintendents  can  spend  in  the  rural 
schools  as  reported  by  the  teachers  themselves  in  Chapter  III.  The  median.  3.7 
years  for  teachers  with  experience  in  one-teacher  rural  schools,  ranks  contiideral)ly 
higher  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  certain  other  States  for  which  we  have  data.  For 
example,  the  median  num1:>er  of  terms  taught  by  all  teachers  in  rural  schools  of  Ne- 
braska is  1.85.'*    For  the  entire  State  of  Colorado  in  1917  the  teachers  averaged  3 


1  See  p.  5. 

2  See  p.  73. 
>  See  p.  47. 

«  Rural  Teachers  of  Nebraska,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  Bui.,  1919,  No.  20,  p.  40. 
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years  of  experience.''  An  analysis  of  reports  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota  showed 
in  1016  an  average  length  of  service  for  rural  teachers  of  2  yeai-s."  The  average  teaching 
life  of  rural  teachers  in  191 S  in  South  Dakota  was  3.76."  The  recfut  Virginia  survey 
shows  that  in  IDIS^-IO,  the  medi;iu  number  of  years  of  experience  for  white  teachers 
was  1 .4.*  The  average  experience  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  in  New  York 
State  in  1919  was  6.7  years,  a  considerably  higher  average  than  that  of  Pennsylvania." 
Experience  for  the  rural  teachers  for  the  United  States  as  a  wh(.le  is  slightly  over  three 


years. ' 


STABILITY    OF   THE    TEACHING    FORCE. 


Table  40  shows  the  number  of  different  schools  in  which  the  teachers  represented 
in  Table  39  who  have  had  one  or  more  yeara  of  experience  have  taught.  The  median 
number  of  schools  taught  by  the  1.050  teachers  reporting  is  3.  The  total  distribution 
.shows  that  530,  or  slightly  more  than  one-half  the  whole  number,  have  taught  in  3  or 
more  schools;  234  teachers,  or  22  per  cent,  taught  in  from  5  to  12  different  schools; 
and  24,  or  slightly  over  2  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  claim  that  they  have  held  positions 
in  12  to  20  different  schools.  This  variation,  shown  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  is  also 
e\-ident  in  the  8  t^-pical  counties,  in  which  the  median  numl>er  of  schools  tauglit 
rang-^  from  2.4  to  3.7,  respectively.  These  facts  seem  to  show  a  most  i)erplexing 
situation,  both  for  superintendents  and  teachers  in  that  the  temue  of  such  a  high 
percentage  of  teachers  is  so  uncertain. 

Table  40. — Distnbulion  of  teaclicrs  on  basis  of  numher  of  different  schools  taught  for  18 

countks,  folloued  by  8  typical  counties. 


Places  taught. 

Total  distribu- 
tion in  18  coun- 
ties. 

Counties. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
ceut. 

1 

■  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1                   .  .                

230 

290 

1.S3 

11» 

83 

60 

31 

29 

13 

18 

12 

5 

3 

2 

2 

22 

28 

15 

12 

8 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 
9 
3 
3 
6 
2 
1        3 

12 

14 

7 

4 

1 

....„ 

19 

22 

23 

8 

4 

4 

...... 

1 

9 
27 
6 
7 
7 
3 
2 
G 
1 
1 
1 
2 

i 
14 
14 
6 
6 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 

2 
1 

8 
10 
4 
3 
3 
3 

10 
14 
7 
6 
1 
1 

19 

o . 

24 

3                                                       

12 

4 

12 

3 

7 

6 

8 

6 

Ss 

■■■■3' 

1 

2 

■> 

1        1 

"'i' 

1 

i<)-ii 

3 

i2-l.j 

1 

it-tj 

1 

;.._17 

1 

1 

1 

] ■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

1,050 
3.0 

100 

,      34 
3.6 

2.4 

89 
3.2 

72 
3.0 

ft2 
3.7 

35 
3.0 

40 
2.7 

90 

Mmlinn  iiiiTnl><>r  of  plnf'"J          

S.6 

Tlie  relationship  between  the  number  of  years  of  experience  and  tlie  namber  of 
different  sclxools  taugbt  can  probably  be  more  clearly  analyzed  by  atiulying  the 
folkoidng  Table  41.  Tlie  instalnlity,  and  in  many  instances  uncertain  tenure,  can 
be  very  plainly  shown  by  observ  iug  tlie  gioup  of  04  teachers  mth  five  years'  teaching 
experience,  of  whom  28  have  taught  in  1  school,  18  in  2  schools,  24  in  3  schools,  11  in 
4  schoola,  and  3  in  5  different  schools.    Among  those  ha\'ing  had  10  yeaia '  experience, 

»  The  Administration  and  Support  of  the  Colo.  Sch.  System,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  Bui.,  1917,  No.  5,  p.  74. 

•  Monahan,  A.C.and  Cook,  K.  M.,  Survey  of  Wyoming,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  Bui.,  1916,  No.  29,  p.  52. 
'  Educ.  .Sy.stem  of  S.  Dak.    U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1918,  No.  31,  p.  210. 

»  Va.  Pub.  .Sch.  Survey,  pp.  1.36  and  333. 

•  Engelhardt.    The  TearhiuR  Profesjiion  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

>•  The  Administration  and  Support  of  the  Colo.  Sch.  System.    Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1917. 
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it  will  be  seen  tliat  only  2  have  taught  in  1  school,  5  in  2  schools,  5  in  3,  8  in  4.  3  in  5, 
2  in  6,  and  1  in  7,  8,  and  9  different  schools. 

The  median  number  of  schools  taught  for  the  entire  group  is  3,  and  the  median 
years  of  experience  is  7.5.  This  higher  median  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  thia 
group  does  not  include  the  large  proportion  of  teachers  wdthout  any  pre\-ious  expe- 
rience. By  drawing  lines  through  these  medians,  7.5  and  3,  it  will  be  observ-ed  that 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  cases  are  found  in  the  quadrant  1  to  6  years  of  ex})e- 
rience  and  1  to  3  schools  taught,  and  likewise  6  to  40  or  more  years  of  experience 
and  3  to  20  different  schools  taught,  also  indicating  that  the  number  of  places 
taught  by  these  teachers  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  of 
experience.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  for  the  entire  group  was  found  to  be  very 
high,  r=.79        P.E.  =  +  .0078.     (Pearson's  Product-Moment  Method. j 

Table  41. — Relation  of  number  of  years  of  experien-ce  to  number  of  different  schools 

taught. 


Experience. 

Diflerent  schools  taught. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5         6 

7 

8 

9 

10-11 

12-13.14-15 

1 

16-17 

18-19 

20 

1 

100 
82 
31 
16 
28 
8 
8 

100 

184 

93 

99 

64 

2 

102 

37 

50 

18 

17 

8 

9 

7 

5 

6 

10 

2 

2 

3 

25 

25 

24 

18 

11 

10 

6 

5 

5 

10 

9 

4 

1 

4 

8 

11 

10 

14 

12 

8 

8 

3 

13 

8 

5 

6 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

5 

3 
8 
6 
6 
7 
3 
5 
13 
10 
5 
6 
1 
3 
7 
1 
2 

6 

1 

1 

J. 

1 
2 
1 
8 
4 
5 
1 
5 
1 
2 

62 

7 

1 

48 

8 

38 

» 

1 

1 
1 
8 
6 
4 
1 

"l 
2 
3 

"'i' 
1 

4 
5 
3 
1 
5 
3 
5 
1 
2 

1 

1 

31 
28 

10 

2 

11 

22 

12-14 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 

"i' 

1 
1 

4 
3 
5 

68 

l.S-17 

47 

18-20 

1 

1 
3 

35 

21-23 

1 

23 

21-28 

23 

27-29 

2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

19 

30-3t.   . 

5 
1 
1 

3 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

38 
16 

35-39 

40  or  above 

1 

14 

Total 

275 

273 

159 

120 

66 

32 

29 

31       20 

21 

11 

4 

6 

1 

2 

1,050 

r=.V9  P.E.  =  ±.0078. 

This  unusual  instability  of  the  teaching  force  among  the  rural  teachers  can  probably 
be  accounted  for  largely  by  the  practice  of  many  school  boards  in  school  districts  in 
rural  communities  transferring  teachers  freely  from  one  school  to  another.  Several 
coimty  superintendents  consulted  oh  this  point  said  that  some  school  boards  in  their 
counties  believe  that  a  teacher  should  be  transferred  at  least  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  that  by  so  doing  not  only  will  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  be  increased,  but  the 
school  will  be  gi'eatly  benefited  by  securing  the  "new"  teacher.  Then,  again,  the 
size  of  the  school  and  the  difficulty  in  management  as  Adewed  by  the  directors  ai^e 
factors  which  influence  the  transferring  of  teachers.  It  might  be  pointed  out  tliat 
Table  43  in  this  same  chapter  shows  that  37  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  during  this  current  year  1919-20,  are  experienced  but  are  teaching  in  now 
positions,  which  data  evidence  all  the  more  strongly  tlie  practices  indicated  througli- 
out  this  discussion. 


STABILITY    OF   TEACHING    FORCE    OVER   A    THREE-YEAR    PERIOD. 

The  very  great  difficulty  that  superintendents  experience  in  administering  their 
schools  from  the  standpoint  of  the  instability  of  the  teaching  force  is  again  well  exem- 
plified in  Table  42.    These  data  were  obtained  from  the  directories  covering  a  period 
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of  three  years,  issued  by  the  county  superintendents  for  the  school  years  1917,  1918, 
and  1919  from  six  different  counties,  typical  of  all  sections  of  the  State.  In  tracing  a 
one-teacher  schoul  for  a  period  of  three  yeare  it  was  found  (Ttivision  B)  that  only  15 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-t«acher  schools  taught  the  same  school  during  thia 
length  of  time.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  these  schools  had  one  teacher  for  two  years 
and  one  teacher  for  one  year.  The  astt)nishing  fact  revealed  by  tlie  data  is  that  41 
per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools  in  these  six  counties,  including  every  school,  were 
taught  by  three  different  teachers  during  this  period  of  three  years. 

The  second  part  of  this  table  gi^•e3  the  information  concerning  the  two-teacher 
schools  of  the  same  counties.  While  a  similar  tendency  seems  to  exist  in  these  schools, 
we  are  glad  t-o  know  tb.at  81  per  cent  of  these  schools  have  had  one  teacher  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  and  that  only  2G  per  cent  have  been  taught  by  three  different  teachers. 

Table  42. — Nuinber  of  different  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  and  tivo-teachcr  schools, 
over  a  period  of  three  years,  1917,  1918,  arid  1919,  in  six  typical  counties. 

DIVISION   A— DISTRIBUTION   BY  YEARS. 


i 


No.  of  county. 

One-teacher  schools. 

Two-teacher  schools. 

Three 
difleren'. 
teachers. 

One 

teacher 

two  years 

and  one 

teacher 

one  year. 

One 

teacher 

three 

years. 

Total. 

Three 
different 
teachers. 

One 

teacher 

two  years 

and  one 

teacher 

one  year. 

One 
teacher 

three 
jears. 

Total. 

1.               

57 
bo 

lOS 
(» 
U 

152 

69 

58 

1.55 

il 

123 

38 
14 
54 
4 
3 
oO 

164 
127 
317 
124 
39 
325 

17 

4 

23 

1 

7 

15 

21 
6 

54 
5 
8 

20 

12 
4 

41 
2 
5 

17 

50 

2 

14 

3 

118 

4 

8 

5 

20 

6..- 

52 

Total 

■HG 

4S7 

163 

1, 0% 

67 

114 

bl 

2d2 

DIVISION  B— DISTRIBUTION    IN   PER  CENTS. 


One-teacher  schools. 

Two-teacher  schools. 

No.  of  county. 

One 
Three       teacher 

teachers.,  teacher 
one  year. 

One 
teccher 

three 
years. 

Total. 

Three 
different 
teacliers. 

One 
teacher 
two  years 
and  one 
teacher 
one  year. 

One 

teacher 

three 

years. 

Total. 

1 

35               42 

23 
11 
17 
3 
8 
15 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

34 
29 
20 
13 
33 

29 

42 
42 
45 
62 
40 
38 

24 
29 
35 
25 
25 
33 

100 

2 

43 
34 
51 

46 
49 
4r. 

100 

3 

100 

4...   . 

100 

5 

28                64 

100 

6... 

47 

38 

100 

Total  per  cent 

41 

44 

15 

100                26                43  j             31 

100 

Considerable  variation,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
schools,  \v'ill  be  observecl  in  comparing  the  six  counties.  For  instance,  in  county  1, 
IMN-iision  B,  the  reairds  show  tliat  23  per  cent  of  the  one- teacher  schools  had  the  sam.e 
teacher  for  three  years,  and  35  per  cent  of  the  schools  had  three  different  teachers. 
f  )n  the  other  liand,  in  county  4  only  3  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools  have  liad 
the  same  teacher,  and  51  per  cent  have  had  three  teachers;  or,  expressed  in  numbers, 
as  showTi  in  Division  A,  four  of  the  schools  out  of  the  124  had  the  same  teacher  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  and  63  schools   had  three  different   teachers.     It  should 
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be  noted,  however,  that  in  county  4  a  large  proportion  of  the  school  districts  have 
seven  months  school  terms,  a  great  many  of  the  teachers  hold  provisional  certificates, 
and  the  school  boards  as  a  nile  pay  their  teachers  the  minimum  salary.  On  the  other 
hand,  county  1  has  a  large  number  of  school  districts  with  eight  months  terms,  and 
the  teachers  for  the  most  part  hold  professional  and  pemianent  certificates  and  normal- 
school  diplomas.  County  3,  with  a  State  normal  school  located  within  its  boundaries, 
represents  what  might  be  termed  the  average  for  the  group,  in  that  17  per  cent  of  the 
schools  report  one  teacher  for  the  three-year  period  and  34  per  cent  three  different 
teachers. 

If  these  conditions,  such  as  were  found  to  exist  in  the  six  counties  which  we  have 
just  discussed,  obtain  over  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania  it  wo\ild  mean  that 
among  the  10,038  one-teacher  schools  there  have  been  during  the  past  three  years, 
1917,  1918,  and  1919,  approxmiately— 

4, 100  schools  with  3  different  teachers. 

4,  400  schools  with  1  teacher  2  years  and  1  teacher  1  year. 

1,  500  schools  with  1  teacher  over  the  3-year  period. 


10. 000 


These  facts  should  help  to  bring  forcibly  before  the  school  authorities  of  the  State 
the  tremendous  problem  of  teacher  tenure  or  instability  of  the  teaching  force  that 
county  superintendents  are  constantly  obliged  to  face.  This  stxidy,  as  pre^dously 
stated,  will  not  discuss  causes  and  possible  remedies,  but  it  does  clearly  point  out 
the  fact  that  something  must  speedily  be  done  to  solve  this  most  unfortunate  con- 
dition in  the  rural  schools. 

NEW   TEACHERS    WITHOUT   EXPERIENCE    AND    EXPERIENCED   TEACHERS 

IN    NEW    POSITIONS. 

The  coimty  superintendents  of  18  counties  from  all  sections  of  the  State  indicated 
in  their  directories  of  teachers  for  the  present  school  year,  1919-20,  those  teachers, 
both  in  the  one-teacher  and  two-teacher  schools,  who  are  new,  that  is,  without  any 
experience,  and  those  in  a  new  position  although  experienced.  These  data  are 
tabulated  in  Table  43,  Division  A,  showing  that  780,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
in  the  one-teacher  schools  of  these  18  counties  totaling  2,640  are  "beginners,"  without 
any  previous  experience,  and  that  977,  or  37  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools,  while  experienced,  are  teaching  in  a  new  position.  This  means 
that  67  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools  of  these  counties  have  a  different  teacher 
this  year  from  last. 

In  Di\dsion  B  of  this  same  table  the  data  are  reported  for  the  teachers  in  the  two- 
teacher  schools  in  14  of  these  counties.  These  data  are  also  obtained  through  the 
directories  as  furnished  by  the  county  superintendents.  Of  the  606  teachers  in  two- 
teacher  schools,  71,  or  12  per  cent,  are  new  teachers  without  any  preA-ious  experience, 
and  197,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  606  teachers,  although  experienced  teachers,  are  in  a 
new  position.  Since  these  two-teacher  schools  are  located  in  the  same  counties  as 
the  one-teacher  schools,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  marked  difference  between  the 
one-teacher  and  two-teacher  schools  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  new  teachers  with- 
out any  previous  experience. 
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Table  43. — Nieiub^  and  per  cent  o/nfw  te^chrrs  without  experience  and  with  experience 
in  a  new  position  in  one-tcaclier  schools  and  two-teacher  schools  in  18  counties. 


DIVISION   A.— ONE-TEACHER 

SCHOOLS. 

No.  of  county. 

One- 
teacher 
schools. 

New 
teachers 
without 

expe- 
rience. 

Teachers 
with  ox- 

periciice 

in  new 

position. 

Per  cent 

of  new 
teafher? 
without 
expe- 
rience. 

Per  cent 
of  teach- 
ers with 
expe- 
rience 
Ln  new 
position. 

1 

223 
223 
219 
1S9 
128 
222 
170 

22 

55 
225 
155 
12R 

96 
132 
108 
155 

72 

•         ''' 

61 
.55 
.53 
&S 
33 
.59 
112 
5 
20 
47 
26 
.50 
20 
.50 
31 
48 
15 
27 

lOO 
80 

113 
70 
51 
91 
52 
12 
19 
67 
50 
59 
39 
37 
15 
60 
19 
53 

23 
24 
24 
36 
25 
28 
66 
23 
36 
21 
17 
38 
20 
38 
29 
31 
21 
23 

45 

36 

3                                                                 

51 

4                                     

3T 

5 

40 

6 

4t 

7 

31 

R 

54 

9          ■                                        

35 

10 

30 

11                                                               

32 

12 

46 

13 

41 

14 

28 

15 

14 

18 

39 

17 

26 

18 

45 

Total 

2,640 

7S0 

977 

30 

37 

DIVISION   B— TWO-TEACHER  SCHOOLS. 


No.  of  county. 

Two- 
teacher 
schools. 

New 
teachers 
without 

expe- 
rience. 

Teachers 
with  ex- 
periciKC 
in  new 
position. 

Percent 

of  new 
teachers 
without 
expe- 
rience. 

Per  cent 
of  teach- 
ers with 
expe- 
rience 
in  new 
position. 

1 

3S 

5 

28 

13 

74 

2.... 

3 

40 

1 

20 

3 

65 

4 

.5 

GO 

60 

110 

7 

4 

24 

IS 
21 
40 

12 

7 

22 

30 

6 

35 

7 

36 

s 

9 



10 

68 
24 
2.S 

6 
62 
12 
88 

4 
16 

6 

} 

2 
8 
3 

2 
1 
6 

10 
8 
6 
4 

14 

9 

4 

4 

33 

15 

25 
37 

14 

11 

33 

12 

21 

13 

67 

11 

27 

15 

Ill 

11 

1 
10 

1.1 

17 .   . 

25 

18 

63 

Total 

«« 

71 

197 

12 

3:1 

The  variation  among  the  different  counties  is  quite  marked,  a.s  indicated  in  the 
table,  since  the  range  in  per  cent  of  new  teachers  without  experience  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools  extends  from  17  in  county  11  to  66  in  county  7,  and  in  the  case  of 
experienced  teachers  in  a  new  popition  from  14  in  county  15  to  54  per  cent  in  county  8. 
In  the  two-teacher  echool.s  the  variation  in  per  cents  is  practically  as  pronounced, 
namely,  2  in  county  16  to  37  in  county  18  in  the  case  of  the  new  teachers  without 
experience,  and  13  in  county  10  to  67  in  county  13  of  the  teachers  with  experience  in 
a  new  position.  While  some  of  these  counties  show  some  extreme  per  cents,  the  large 
proportion  center  aliout  the  average  per  cents  for  the  combined  group  found  at  the 
foot  of  each  column,  respectively,  of  Table  43. 
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If  the  percentages  as  found  in  these  18  tjT)ical  counties  hold  true  for  the  State  as  a 
whole,  it  would  mean  that  among  the  10,038  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools, 
approximately— 

3,000,  or  30  per  cent,  are  new  teachers  without  previous  experience; 
3,700,  or  37  per  cent,  are  experienced  teachers  in  a  new  pasition; 
3,300,  or  33  per  cent,  are  teacheiB  in  the  same  position  as  last  year. 


10,000,  total. 

In  comparing  the  per  cent  of  new  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  this  year  with  the  avail- 
able data  from  other  States,  it  appears  that  in  Alabama  in  ]91S  there  were  "17.6  per- 
cent rural  and  callage  teachers  in  their  first  year,"  ^'  in  South  Dakota  "31.2  per  cent 
of  the  rural  teachers  are  teaching  their  first  school,"  ^  in  Virginia  in  1918-19  "35.9 
per  cent  white  teachera  in  one-teaeher  schools  had  no  experience,"  '^  and  in  NeTV 
York  "17  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  on  their  first  year's  experience  in  1918-19."  * 

According  to  an  unpublished  investigation  made  by  the  ])ureau  of  certification  and 
training  of  teachers  in  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  this  number  of 
3,000  new  teachera  without  any  pre^ious  experience  in  one-teacher  schools  is  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  the  new  teachers  under  county-  supenasion." 
The  figxires  as  shown  by  the  report  are  5,162  "new  teachers."  HoweA'er,  as  eight 
of  the  counties  of  the  State  are  not  included  in  the  report,  if  the  same  percentage  of 
new  teachers  should  obtain  in  these  missing  counties,  it  would  mean  that  for  this  year, 
1919-20,  there  are  according  to  this  State  report  approximately  6,200  "new  teachers" 
among  the  entire  number  of  23,807  teachera  under  county  supervision.  This  number 
of  new  teachers  is  considerably  higher  than  the  number  of  new  teachers  in  1917-18 
given  in  the  annual  report  issued  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  1918,  in  which  it  is  reported  that  4,044  teachers  under  county  supervision  had  no 
previous  experience.'* 

According  to  a  study  made  in  Pennsylvania  in  1917  there  were  4,697  iLew  teachers 
needed  in  the  schools  under  county  super\ision,  of  whom  2,876  were  needed  in  the 
rural  schools.'^ 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  e\ddent  that  the  demand  for  new  teachers  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  past  few  years..  When  it  is  considered  that  approximately 
1,850  prospective  teachers  were  graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  normal  schools 
in  1919,  of  whom,  according  to  the  normal  school  principals,'®  approximately  15  per 
cent,  or  275,  entered  one-teacher  riu-al  schools  to  meet  the  demand  for  approximately 
3,000  new  teachers  alone,  not  to  mention  the  6,000  needed  in  all  schools  under 
|i  county  supervision,  some  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the'gi'eat  teacher  emergency  in 

i,  Pennsylvania.     Many  additional  training  facilities,  as  well  as  the  enlarged  use  of 

those  now  in  existence,  must  be  provided  or  the  schools,  if  they  are  to  be  continued, 
will  be  filled  necessarily  with  an  inadequate  and  poorly  trained  teaching  force  throi^h 
lowered  standards  of  admission. 


11  An  Educational  Stndy  of  Alabama.    U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  BuL,  1919,  No.  41,  p.  349. 
1  Educ.  System  of  S.  Dak.    U.  S.  Bn.  of  Educ.  Bal.,  191S,  No.  31,  p.  210. 

12  Va.  Pub.  Sch.  Survey,  p.  .333. 

»  EngeUiardt .    The  Teaching  Profession  in  the  State  of  Nets-  York. 

13  UnpubUshed  report  of  the  Teacher  Shortage  by  the  Bureau  of  Certification  and  Training  of  Teachers, 
Dept.  of  Pub.  Instruction  for  Pennsylvania. 

»  Rep.  State  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  1918,  p.  611. 

15  Harbold,  P.  M.    Proc.  Principals  of  Pa.  State  Normal  Schools,  1917,  p.  24. 

16  RepUes  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  State  normal-school  principals  of  Pennsylvania. 


Chapter  VII. 
SALARIES. 


The  salaries  received  by  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  Pennsyhania  vary 
greatly,  both  in  respect  to  those  paid  to  teachers  in  schools  other  than  one-teacher 
schools  of  the  same  county  and  in  respect  to  those  paid  teachers  in  the  same  type  of 
schools  but  in  different  counties.  In  addition  to  the  data  on  salaries  secured  directly 
from  the  teachers  of  the  18  counties  covered  by  the  questionnaire  for  the  year  1917-18, 
information  was  obtained  frorn  15  county  superintendents  regarding  the  salaries  paid 
to  all  the  teachers  under  their  supcrA^ision  in  lOlS^lO.  These  facts  have  been  worked 
up  in  the  following  tables  and  diagrams.  The  data  taken  from  the  official  directories 
comprising  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  of  the  respective 
counties  for  the  school  year  1918-19  are  complete  and  accurate,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
made  up  from  the  annual  reports  submitted  to  the  county  superintendents  by  the 
secretaries  of  the  school  boards  of  the  various  school  districts.  In  each  case  the  salary 
is  the  total  amount  received  by  the  teacher  during  the  school  year,  irrespective  of  the 
length  of  term,  which,  in  Pennsylvania,  varies  from  7  to  10  montlis.* 

ONE-TEACHER    SCHOOLS    IX    TOWNSHIPS. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  15  counties  repre- 
sented by  2,368  cases,  as  shown  in  Table  44,  di\'ision  A,  range  from  $315  to  $800,  a 
difference  of  $485  between  the  amounts  paid  the  lowest  and  highest  salaried  teachers. 

The  median  salary  of  this  group  is  $-411,  which  means  that  1,184  teachers,  or  half 
the  number,  receive  less  than  this  amount  for  the  school  year.  Interpreting  tliis 
salary  by  months,  it  represents  an  amount  equal  either  to  $54  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  school  year  for  townships  of  7.6  months  (Table  46),^  or  to  $34.25  on  the  basis 
of  the  calendar  year.  The  middle  50  per  cent  receive  a  salary  ranging  from  $383 
to  $478,  with  a  quartile  delation  of  $47.50,  which  fact  indicates  a  close  grouping  of  the 
salaries  about  the  mid-point. 

'  Since  these  data  on  salaries  were  gathered  and  tabulated  the  Pennsylvania  I^egislature,  in  June,  1919, 
passed  what  is  known  as  the  "Woodruff  salary  bill."  Through  this  measure  the  salaries  of  all  teachers 
who  received  less  than  $100  per  school  month  were  increased  25  per  cent  in  1919-20,  those  receiving  $100  and 
not  more  than  $150  were  increased  20  per  cent,  etc.  Since  this  law  was  interpreted  to  affect  the  teaching 
position,  and  since  practically  all  the  teachers  in  the  rural  .schools  rcce^•ed  less  than  5100  per  month  in 
1918-19,  as  will  be  shown  in  this  study,  for  practical  purposes  it  is  therefore  safe  to  add  25  per  cent  to  the 
amount  of  salary  herein  set  forth,  to  determine  the  salaries  paid  during  the  current  school  year  1919-20. 
Pa.  Sch.  Law,  and  app.,  1919,  Art.  XII,  sec.  1210. 
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SALARIES.  ,  63 

Now,  turning  from  the  study  of  the  group  of  counties  as  a  whole,  wide  differences  in 
salaries  paid  in  the  individual  counties  are  noticeable.  The  median  salaries  of  8 
different  counties  are  lower  than  tJHe  group  median,  |411;  coitoty  3,  with  a  median  of 
$378,  falls  as  far  as  $33  below  that  of  the  entire  group.  Its  range  extends  from  $315  to 
$485,  this  latter  amount  being  only  $7  higher  than  the  third  quartile  (the  75  per  cent 
point)  for  the  entire  group.  County  13,  while  having  the  same  low  range  as  county  3, 
$315-1485,  has,  however,  a  better  distribution  in  salaries,  evidenced  by  its  median 
falling  on  a  higher  point  on  the  scale,  namely,  $385. 

In  contrast  with  these  counties  ranldng  low  in  salaries  as  compared  with  tlie  stand- 
ards for  the  group  as  a  whole,  is  county  10,  which  has  a  median  salary  of  $500.  The 
salaries  of  one-half  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  greater  by  $22,  or  more  than  the 
amount  representing  the  75  per  centile,  .$478,  of  the  composite  group.  County  6 
likewise  has  a  median  salary  of  $500,  which  is  $122  higher  than  the  mid-point  of  county 

ONE-TEACHER  RURAL  SCHOOLS-TOWNSHIPS. 
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Diagram  5. — Distribution  of  median  .salaries  of  elementary  and  .secondary  teachers  in  191S-19  in  tlio 

difl'ercnt  types  of  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

3,  $378,  the  lowest  with  respect  to  salary  of  all  the  counties  reporting,  and  $89  higher 
than  the  median  salary  for  the  entire  group,  thus  indicating  an  astonishingly  wide 
range  in  median  salaries. 

SCHOOLS    OF   TWO   AND    MORE   THAN  TWO   TEACHERS   IN   TOWNSHIPS. 

In  order  to  show  the  true  situation  concerning  the  salaries  paid  teachers  in  the 
one-teacher  schools  in  the  open  country,  and  to  understand  more  thoroughly  the  causes 
for  these  existing  conditions,  it  seems  advisable  to  look  into  the  salary  situation  in 
the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  in  toAvnships.  Table  44,  Division  B, 
indicates  the  salaries  of  the  933  teachers  in  these  schools  in  the  same  15  counties 
used  in  the  previous  div-ision.  The  median  salary  for  these  teachers  is  $519;  the  range 
extends  from  $315  to  $1,300;  the  middle  50  per  cent  from  $460  to  $G30,  \vith  a  quar- 
tile deviation  of  $85,  which  is  almost  tAvice  as  great  as  the  doA-iation  in  salaries  of 
teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools,  thus  indicating  a  much  wider  distribution  of 
salaries  about  the  point  of  central  tendency.  In  comparing  the  median  salaries  of 
the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools.  Division  A,  with  the  median  salaries  of  those 

3  Statistics  of  State  School  Systems,  1917-18,  Bonner  H.  R.,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  Bui.  1920,  No.  11,  P.  42. 
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in  two  and  more  than  two-teacher  schools,  Division  B,  of  the  same  individual  counties, 
it  will  l)e  ol>served  that  the  extent  of  difference  in  salaries  in  the  two  types  of  schools 
is  most  pronounced,  rauginj:;  from  $311  in  county  12  to  $14  in  county  3.  The  averaf^e 
difference  for  the  entire  group  of  15  counties  is  $91. 

It  should  \^e  eaperially  emphasized  that  the  median  salary,  which  for  practical 
purposes  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  arithmetical  average,  is,  in  the  case  of 
the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers,  $108  higher  than  that 
of  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  same  townships  of  the  respective  counties.  Such 
conditions  exist  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  two  types  of  schools  are  frequently 
found  in  townships  controlled  by  the  same  board  of  directors,  in  whose  hands  lies 
the  power  of  determining  the  amount  of  salary  paid  the  teachers.  Upon  investi- 
gating some  of  the  individual  school  districts  in  these  counties,  the  writer  finds  that 
in  the  same  townshij^s  teachers  in  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  are 
recei%-ing  as  high  as  $20  more  monthly  salary  than  teachers  with  practically  the  same 
qualifications  and  in  many  cases  an  equal  amount  of  experience  in  the  one-teacher 
schools.  In  other  words,  teachers  are  frequently  transferred  by  the  school  boards 
from  a  one-teacher  school  to  a  more  centralized  village  school  of  two  or  more  than 
two  teachers  in  the  same  district,  not  only  being  paid  a  larger  salary,  but  in  many 
cases  given  a  janitor  besides.  These  facts  may  help  to  explain  the  difficulties  that 
county  superintendents  have  to  face  in  stabilizing  their  teaching  force,  and  that 
school  boards  in  their  shortsightedness  bring  upon  themselves  in  securing  teachers 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  these  one-teacher  schools. 

The  grand  total  distribution  of  the  salaries  paid  the  3,301  teachers,  including  all 
schools  of  the  townships  for  the  15  counties  combined,  wall  be  found  in  Division  C, 
Table  44.     The  median  salary  for  this  combined  group  of  township    elementary 
teachers  is  $449,  and  the  first  and  third  quartiles,  $393  and  $508,  respectively,  with 
a  quartile  deviation  of  $57. 

BOROUGH    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  data  relating  to  salaries  in  boroughs  help  to  throw  further  light  on  the  salary 
situation  of  the  one-teacher  schools.  The  median  salary  of  the  1,205  borough  elemen- 
tary teachers  as  found  in  Table  45  is  $588.  At  a  glance  one  may  see  that  this  amount 
is  $139  higher  than  the  median  salary  ($449)  paid  to  the  teachers  in  the  combined 
group  of  schools  in  townships  in  the  same  counties,  and  $177  higher  than  the  median 
salary  ($411)  paid  to  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  open  country. 
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LENGTH    OF    SCHOOL    TERM    IN    TOWNSHIPS    AND    BOROUGHS. 

The  lenirth  of  the  srhool  term  is  undoubtedly  a  determining  factor  in  explaining  the 
marked  variations  in  teachers '  salaries  prevalent  in  the  counties  throughout  the  State. 
Table  46,  Divisions  A  and  15,  indicate  in  months  the  length  of  school  terms  in  town- 
Bhips  and  boroughs  of  the  15  counties  preAnously  discussed  in  this  chapter  according 
to  the  1918  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instniction  for  Pennsylvania.* 
There  are  ()29  school  districts  in  these  15  counties,  of  which  -103,  or  G4  i)er  cent,  are 
townships  and  the  remaining  226,  or  36  per  cent,  are  boroughs.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  average  length  of  term  in  townships  is  7.6  months,  while  that  in  the  boroTighs 
is  8.6.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  or  over  half,  of  the  townships  have  a  school  term  of 
7  months,  the  minimum  requirement  by  law,  while  only  11  per  cent  of  the  boroughs 
limit  their  terms  to  this  minimum  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  almost  the  reverse  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  9  months'  term,  namely,  53  per 
cent  in  l)oroughs,  and  14  per  cent  in  townships.  In  the  case  of  the  8  months'  term, 
townships  and  boroughs  show  no  appreciable  difference. 

Table  46. — Length  of  school  termns  in  months  in  townships  and  boroughs  of  15  counties 

in  1918. 


DIVISION  A— TOWNSHIPS.i 


Months. 

Countie.s. 

Total 

Per 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10     11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

cent. 

7 

27 

1 

32 
9 

28 
8 
1 

3 
11 
17 

3 

3 

5 
33 
17 

16 
4 
2 

17 
3 
2 

2 
5 

9 
4 
3 

8 
12 
14 

7 

13 
4 
3 

1 

21 

13 
6 

35 
1 

232 

104 

59 

8 

58 

8 

26 

9 

14 

10 

2 

Total 

I        1 

28 

41 

37 

31 

6     ^^ 

22 

22 

7 

16 

41 

21 

21 

19 

36 

403 

100 

DIVISION  B.— BOROUGHS.: 


Months. 

Comities. 

TotaL 

Per 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

cent. 

7 

2 
8 
6 

3 

5 

14 

2 

7 
4 
9 

1 
6 
4 

2 

4 

12 

2 
1 
9 

3 
4 
2 

"b 

4 
22 
10 

24 

62 

120 

20 

11 

8 

1 

16 

5 

1 
1 

5 
11 

1 

'"i" 

1 

6 
3 

9 

27 

9 

53 

10 

9 

Total 

1 

16 

24 

20 

22 

2 

17 

11 

18 

1 

10 

23 

12 

9 

5 

36 

226 

lOU 

'  Arithmetical  averaRC  of  terms,  7.6  months. 
'  Arithmetical  average  of  terms,  8.6  months. 

When  the  practice  in  individual  counties  is  considered,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  very 
great  variation  in  the  length  of  school  terms  among  the  townships  and  boroughs.  In 
counties  1  and  13  all  the  townships  have  a  7  months'  term,  ^^'ith  the  exception  of  one 
township  found  in  county  1,  while  20  out  of  25  boroughs  in  these  same  counties  have 
8  or  9  months'  terms,  which  facts  show  that  the  townships,  with  98  per  cent  main- 
taining a  7  months'  minimum  term,  in  comparison  with  the  boroughs  are  being  very 
much  haudicapj)ed  educationally  by  their  shorter  school  terms.  On  the  other  hand, 
counties  6  and  1 1  have  76  out  of  96  township  districts  vdth  8  or  9  months'  terms,  with 
county  11  having  as  many  as  7  townships  maintaining  a  school  term  of  10  months. 

*  Rep.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  1918,  pp.  372-601. 
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The  practice  in  these  townships,  in  comparison  with  the  })orou^hs  of  the  same  coun- 
ties, shows  that  the  length  of  school  term  is  relatively  the  same.  This  practice  is  a 
commendable  feature  in  the  management  of  the  schools  on  the  part  of  the  school 
boards  of  these  townships,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  educational  opportunity  equal  to 
that  offered  in  the.  lioroughs. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  will  now  be  seen  what  l^earing  the  variation  in  the  average 
length  of  school  term  has  on  the  salary  paid  the  teachers  in  the  different  types  of' 
schools.     By  considering  the  average  school  term  for  townships  as  7.6  months,  and 
the  yearly  salary  as  either  $411,  the  median  salary  for  the  teachers  in  one-teacher 
schools  (Table  44,  Di^dsion  A),  or  $519,  the  median  salary  for  the  teachers  in  the  school 


$35  ■■^^^^■mH  One-teacher  schools.' 

$423    W//M/////////////////M\  StatP  ^■^  a  wIioIp  » 

PEHNEYLVAHli 

$4X1    ^^^^B^HHBH   One-teacher  schools. « 
$519  Rm!^w^^^^^^^^^xV^^K^s^^vv-^vwi^  Two-teacher  schools. 6 
$702  V///////A'///y>y'/AV////////////////////M'/^'m  state  as  a  whole.' 


$445   i^^^HBHHHlH  One-teacher  schools.^ 
$562   1:^^^/%-^^!^/^/^^/.^^:%^  State  as  a  whole.' 

ira  TORE 

$500  ■■■■■^■■BBBB  One-teacher  schools. » 

$600  ttx\\\\\\\\\\\\\v^ty\\\-^^^\\\V:^^    Two-teacher  schools. 

$976  mm////////A'//////////////////yyA//y'y^^^^^  state  as  a  whole.' 

$635  t^^yyyyyz>?yxy>;yz^??r2  u.  s.  as  a  whole.' 

Diagram  6. — Median  teachers'  salaries  in  Pennsylvania  in  one-teacher  schools,  in  two-teacher  schools, 
and  in  the  State  as  a  whole  in  1918-19,  compared  with  a  typical  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Western  Slate 
and  United  States. 

of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  (Table  44,  Division  B),  it  will  be  found  that  the 
average  monthly  salary  is,  in  the  first  case,  $54,  and  in  the  second,  $68.  Taking  the 
median  salary  as  $449  for  the  entire  group  of  teachers  in  townships  (Table  44,  DiAdsion 
C),  and  di^dding  by  7.6,  the  average  number  of  months  in  the  school  term,  it  shows  a 
monthly  salary  of  $59.  However,  if  we  consider  8.6  months  the  average  length  of 
term  for  boroughs,  and  the  median  borough  salary  as  $588  (Table  45),  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  monthly  salary  is  $68. 

The  above  facts  show  that  the  average  monthly  salary  in  boroughs  is  $9  higher 
than  the  average  salary  received  by  the  combined  group  of  elementary  teachers  in 
townships.  The  average  monthly  salary  for  the  teachers  in  schools  of  two  and  more 
than  two  teachers  in  townships  is  $68,  exactly  the  same  as  the  average  monthly  salary 
for  the  boroughs,  which  means  that  the  higher  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  l)orough8, 
as  compared  with  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  in  the  townships,  are 
due  apparently  to  the  longer  school  term  rather  than  the  larger  monthly  salary. 

5  Va.  Pub.  Sch.  Survey,  pp.  142,  337. 

6  See  p.  62. 

'Bonner,  H.  R.    Statistics  of  State  Sch.  Systems,  191 7-lS,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.,Bul.  1920,  No.  U,  p.  114. 
sThe  Rural  Teacher  of  Nebraska.     U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.  1919,  No.  20,  p  53. 
'Engelhardt,  F.    The  Teaching  Profession  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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However,  the  sipnificant  fact  in  all  of  this  is  that  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural 
prliools  in  these  15  counties  receive  on  an  average  $14  per  school  month  less  than  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  in  the  same  townshipe.  have 
the  same  length  of  school  term,  and  are  controlled  by  the  same  boards  of  e<Iiication. 
There  seems  to  l)e  no  logical  reason  why  teachers  of  practically  the  same  training  and 
experience  in  one-teacher  niral  schools  should  receive  less  salary  than  those  in  schools 
^f  two  or  more  than  two  teachers,  and  since  the  facta  show  that  this  difference  does 
exist  to  .such  an  extent  as  to  average  $14  per  month,  not  to  mention  the  extreme 
di  ff erences  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  range,  it  certainly  does  give  a  tremendous 
argument  in  favor  of  an  extra  State  "bonus"  to  these  teachers.  This  principle  was 
recognized  in  the  recent  Woodruff  salary  bill  providing  an  extra  State  bonus  of  $5 
per  month  to  rural  teachers,  but  we  can  not  see  any  reason  why  this  small  amount 
should  be  considered  at  all  adequate  to  meet  the  situation  in  PennBylvania,  provided 
the  l»onus  scheme  is  decided  upon  as  the  best  plan  to  solve  this,  one  of  the  most 
difTicult  phases  of  the  riiral  school  problem. 

The  evidence  so  far  cited  seem?  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  explaining  variations  in  annual  salarj'  in  counties  is  the  difference  in  length 
of  school  terms  in  townships  and  boroughs.  From  this  pronoimced  difference  between 
town.'ihi])s  and  boroughs,  and  from  the  added  fact  that  school  boards  in  these  town- 
ships and  boroughs  usually  pay  only  the  minimum  salaries,  teachers  would  naturally  be 
drawn,  on  economic  grounds  alone,  if  on  no  other,  from  the  rural  one-teacher  schools 
to  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  in  townships  paying  higher  salaries, 
and  of  course  to  borough  elementary  schools  with  the  longer  school  terms. 

It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that  many  boroughs  have  a  small  number  of  teachers, 
consisting  in  some  of  the  counties  of  1,  2,  and  3  teachers,  and  in  two  of  the  counties 
listed  in  Table  4fi  the  boroughs  have  an  average  of  4  teachers  for  the  entire  county. 
Certainly  a  situation,  for  example,  in  which  9  teachers  in  a  township  receive  a  min- 
imum salan,-  of  $45  or  $50  per  month  for  a  7  months'  term,  when  in  the  same  town- 
ship there  is  located  a  small  borough  of  1,  2,  or  3  teachers  receiving  a  minimum  salary 
of  $55  or  $00  with  an  8  months'  term,  to  say  the  least  is  not  condiicive  to  the  main- 
taining of  a  stable  teaching  force  or  the  impro\ing  of  the  status  of  the  teacher  in  the 
one-teacher  schools  of  such  a  township. 

One  might  well  ask  the  question  whether  some  form  of  county  local  vmit  of  more 
centralized  school  control  would  not  help  to  solve  these  problems  directly  affecting 
the  rural  teachers,  in  which  the  county  superintendent  and  county  board  of  educa- 
tion would  have  more  power  in  maintaining  more  uniform  .'■alarj-  schedules  and  a 
more  equitable  sf.-hool  term. 

SALARY    IN    RELATION    TO    CERTIFICATES. 

■Since  it  was  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  that  the  tA-pes  of  certificates  held  gen- 
erally by  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  in  PennsT^dA-ania  are  provisional, 
j)rofesFional,  permanent,  and  State  normal  certificates  or  diplomas,  we  shall  now  see 
how  salaries  in  1918,  as  repc)rted  through  the  questionnairee.  are  distributed  on  this 
ha-is.     In  the  accompanying  Table  47,  the  salaries  of  1,383  teachers  from  18  counties  f 

of  the  State  are  distributed  according  to  the  type  of  certificates  held.  Of  this  total 
number  reporting,  47  per  cent  hold  provisional  certificates,  22  per  cent  profesfional, 
13  per  cent  permanent,  and  18  per  cent  State  normal  certificates  or  diplomas,  which 
I>€rrentage9  correspond  quite  closely  with  the  ijcrcentages  of  certificates  held  by  the 
t€a<.her8  in  28  countiee  of  the  State  as  reported  in  Chapter  V. 
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Table  47. — Salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools 

according  to  certificates  held. 

Certificates. 

$300- 
$324 

$325- 
$349 

$3.50- 
$374 

$375- 
$399 

$400- 
$424 

$425- 
-449 

$4.'J0- 
$474 

$475- 
$499 

Provisional 

354 

10 

SO 

50 
152 

79 

38 

113 

85 

39 

42 

6 

'     30 

IS 
9 
8 

19 

14 

31 
42 

Professional 

Permanent 

Normal  certifioates  and  diplo 

mas 

36 

Total 

354 

10 

80 

24S 

315 

117 

54 

111 

Certificates. 

$500- 
$524 

$255- 

$549 

$550- 
$574 

$575- 
$599 

$600- 
$649 

$650- 
$700 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Median 

salaries. 

Pro-sasional 

2 
3 

8 

0 

1 
13 
13 

11 

1 
5 
5 

9 

648 
299 
189 

247 

47 
22 
13 

18 

$323 

Professional 

2 
1 

0 

1 
3 

3 

i' 

1 

398 
421 

427 

Permanent 

Normal  certificates  and  di- 
plomas   

Total- 

19 

38 

20 

8 

7              1 

1,383 

100 

400 

By  studying  this  table  one  can  see  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  holding 
pro\'i8ional  certificates  receive  a  salary  of  $315,  the  minimum  legal  salary  for  a  seven- 
months'  school  term  in  1918.'°  The  second  largest  number  in  the  gi-oup  holding  pro- 
visional certificates  receive  a  salary  of  $360,  which  amount  is  the  minimum  monthly 
salary  of  $45  required  by  law,  for  an  8  months'  term.  Practically  75  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  teachers  who  reported  holding  pro\asional  certificates  receive  a  minimum 
salary  of  $45  per  month  for  a  7  or  8  months'  school  term. 

In  the  case  of  teachers  holding  professional  and  permanent  certificates,  more  than 
half  the  number  receive  $385  and  $420,  respectively — again  the  minimum  monthly 
salaries  of  $55  and  $60  required  by  law  for  these  types  of  certificates  in  1918  for  a  7 
months'  term.''  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  second  largest  number  of  teachers  in 
each  of  these  groups  receive  the  minimum  salaries  for  an  8  months'  term,  $440  and 
$480,  respectively.  The  quartile  deviation  of  both  groups  holding  professional  and 
permanent  certificates  is  very  small,  indicating  a  close  distribution  about  the  medians 
which  are  the  leaal  minimum  salaries. 

The  range  of  salaries  for  teachers  holding  normal-school  certificates  or  diplomas  ia 
very  much  greater  than  for  those  holding  provisional,  professional,  and  permanent 
certificates,  namely,  $385  to  $700;  however,  the  median  salary  for  this  group  is  only 
$427,  just  $6  more  than  the  median  salary  for  the  teachers  holding  permanent  certifi- 
cates, and  $29  higher  than  the  median  for  those  holding  professional  certificates. 
This  can  probably  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  minimum  salary  by  law  in  1918 
for  a  normal-school  graduate  with  less  than  two  years'  exjDerience  was  $55,  the  same 
as  that  paid  to  a  teacher  holding  a  professional  certificate,  and  $60  for  a  normal-school 
graduate  of  two  or  more  years'  experience,  the  same  amount  received  by  a  teacher 
holding  a  permanent  certificate.'^  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  holding  normal  certificates  and  diplomas  receive  the  minimum  salary  of  $385 
and  $420  for  a  seven  months'  term,  and  that  30  per  cent  of  the  group  receive  $440  and 
$480,  the  minimum  salary,  for  an  eight  months'  term. 

The  above  facts  clearly  show  that,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  four  types  of  certilicates, 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  receive  minimum 
salaries  for  a  seven  months'  term,  and  that  approximately  80  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers 
reporting  receive  the  minimum  amount  requiied  by  law,  either  for  a  seven  or  an  eight 
months'  term.  One  would  naturally  expect  that  a  great  many  teachers  holding  tha 
lower  class  of  certificates  requiring  practically  no  professional  training  would  receive 
the  minimum  salary,  but  to  discover  that  as  many  as  78  per  cent  of  the  teachers  pro- 
fessionally trained,  holding  State  normal  certificates  or  diplomas,  are  receiving  the 
minimum  monthly  salary  of  $55  or  $60  isctartling  evidence  against  the  unfortunate 

10  Pa.  Schl.  Laws,  and  app.,  1919,  Art.  XII,  sec.  1210,  part  4. 

11  Ibid. 

12  Sch.  Laws  of  Pa.,  1917,  Art.  XII.  sec.  1210. 
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practice  of  school  boards  in  their  uonrecognition  of  professional  training  by  their  per- 
sistence in  payins;  these  teachers  only  the  minimum  amount  required  by  law.  These 
farts  alone  show  that  the  minimum-salary  law  is  probably  the  most  potent  factor  in 
d<'t4'rmining  salaries  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  same  facts  and  tx-ndencies  prevalent  among  the  combined  group  of  counties 
which  we  have  just  discussed  are  probably  even  better  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
Table  48,  showing  how  salaries  are  distributed  according  to  certificates  in  four  typical 
counties.  It  is  not  the  purposf-  of  the  writer  to  analyze  the  salaries  paid  teachers  in 
these  counties  and  the  causes  for  the  same,  but  merely  to  indicate,  by  using  the  four 
typical  counties,  the  wide  variations  that  exist  in  the  number  and  kinds  of  certificates 
held  by  the  teachers,  together  with  their  accompanying  salaries.  In  counties  1  and  2 
a  large  majority  of  the  townships  have  a  minimum  school  t/^rm  of  seven  months,  while 
in  counties  3  and  4  more  than  one-half  have  eight  and  nine  months'  terms  (^Table  4G). 
The  same  general  practice  of  paying  the  minimum  salary  required  by  law.  ]>re\-iously 
shown  as  prevailing  among  the  counties  as  a  whole,  is  even  more  apparent  in  each  of 
these  indi\-idual  counties. 

Table  48. — Salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  according  to  certificates  held 

(Four  typical  com -ties.) 
COUNTY  1. 


Certificates.           ^^ 

$.325- 
$349. 

S350- 
$374. 

$375- 
$399. 

$400- 
$i24. 

$425- 
W49. 

$450- '$475- 
$474.|:$499. 

$500- 
$524. 

$52.5- 
$549. 

$550- 
$574. 

$575-1600-1625- 
$599.  $624.  $649. 

To- 
tal. 

Provisional ■    il 

2 

3 
26 

52 

Professional 

2 
16 

6 

1 

28 

Permanent 

■■       1 

16 

Normal  certificate  or  1  • 
diploma \ 

3 

1 

1 

10 

Total '    47  1 

2 

32 

24 

1 

105 

i 

1 , 

COUNTY 

2. 

Pro^isifoal 

36 

10 

3 
30 

1 

49 

Profe.ssional 

6 
19 

5 

..... 

1 

..... 

1 

38 

Permanent 

21 

Normal  certificate  or 
diploma 

3 

s 

Total 

36    

10 

36 

30         1 

1 

1 

1 

116 

1          1 

COUNTY  3. 

Pro\i.sional 

30 

2 

12 

5 
20 

0 
10 

6 

1 
2 
5 

4 

1 
3 
4 

1 

1 
3 
2 

2 

8 

1 
...„ 

1 

6? 

Professional 

2 
1 

40 

Permanent 

1 
1 

21 

Normal  certificate  or 
diploma 

6 

22 

12 

Total 

30 

2 

31 

32  1     1? 

9 

4 

3 

2 

145 

1 

COUNTY 

4. 

Pro-isicinal 

1 

2 

10 

4 

2 

10 
8 

1 

3    !. 

32 

2 
5 

L_.__ 

35 

Professional 

7 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

17 

Permanent 

1 

15 

Normal   certificate  or 
diploma 

1 

13 

6 

67 



Total 

1 

2 

10 

5 

2 

31 

7 

50, 

7 

5 

10 

3 

1 

134 

Teachers  irnm  one-teacher  rural  schools  with  higher  certificates  migrate  to  schools 
of  two  and  mon-  than  two  teachers  in  townships,  and  to  borough  elementarj-  schools  to 
get  increased  salaries,  causing  vacancies  in  the  rural  schools  which  must  be  filled  by 
county  superintendents  iaiuing  tt-mporary  provisional  certificates  to  a  constantly 
changing  corjo  of  new  inexi>erience«l  t^-achers.  There  are,  of  course,  some  rural  school 
districts  which  provide  for  a  longer  school  t<'rm  or  fix  their  salary  schedule  so  that  they 
can  attract  teachers  with  better  academic  and  professional  training;  but  these,  as  the 
facts  iiidifat*',  are  very  much  itt  the  minority. 

It  might  hi'  in  order  to  not«*  here  that  in  the  rjuestionnain-  sent  out  to  the  teachers, 
they  were  asked  to  statt;  the  salary  that  they  had  received  the  previous  year,  as  well  aa 
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the  present  salary.  In  tabulating  these  results  it  appeared  that,  whenever  salaries 
were  increased,  it  was  generally  due  to  the  minimum-salary  law  which  went  into  effect 
in  1918,  and  the  amount  of  increase  was  usually  the  minimum  $5  or  $10  per  month 
increase  required  by  law,  dependiug  on  the  type  of  certificate  held. 

BASES    ON   WHICH   SCHOOL   BOARDS    RAISE    SALARIES. 

The  factors  and  conditions  which  are  taken  into  account  by  school  boards  as  bases  in 
determining  increases  in  salary,  according  to  the  replies  given  by  the  teachers  in  the 
questionnaires,  are  listed  in  Table  49.  Upon  tabulating  these  different  answers  and 
omitting  "no  basis,"  fourth  on  the  list,  it  is  found  that  there  are  57  different  bases 
named. 


Table  49. 


-Bases  on  which  school  boards  increase  salaries  as  given  by  the  teachers — Total 
distribution,  followed  by  8  typical  counties. 


Bases  for  increased  salaries. 

Total 

18 
coun- 
ties. 

Typical  counties. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

MiniTTinm  salarv  law 

337 

96 

91 

43 

40 

3U 

29 

25 

19 

18 

14 

13 

12 

8 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

40 
6 

"  "i' 
■""3' 

...... 

51 
5 
3 
.. 

1 
2 
1 

1 
3 
2 

8 
2 

"'i' 

26 

10 

8 

1 

24 

2 

4 

1 

68 

21 

21 

3 

13 

1 

""'i' 

17 

K  xT»ftrience     

r. 

No  basis 

1 

Certificate 

Legislature  (when  State  raises  it) 

1 
""i" 

"  6 

1 

...... 

13 
3 

3 

4 
2 
2 
8 
1 
8 

3 

11 

Do  not,  know 

2 

E  xperience  and  certificate 

3 

WTipn  comDelled, 

2 

Efficiency  and  certificate 

Profp'ssi'onal  trainins            

...... 

11 

KxDPrit'-nceand  efficiencv -- 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Amount  of  work  done 

5 

ChanETP  of  school 

5 

5 

2 

...... 

i 
1 

1 

Hi?h  post  of  living — clothine 

1 

1 

1 

$1  per  month  each  year  after  fifth 

Protpst  of  teachers 

4 
2 

1 

1 

S25  pvprv  f  wo  vears            ..................... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Kir<;t  vp!ar  pxnerience.  later  law 

1 

Limit                        .-...,..-.....- 



1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

2 

A  h<;olntp  necpssitv 

A  ftpr  two  vpar*;                                .    .....    ...    ..... 

1 

2 

2 
1 

1 

A  ftpr  9  vpflr<;  S*lf)  X)9T  month 

After  2  years  S25  year  until  maximum 

1    

i 

1 
1 

To  nrpvpnt  tpaohers  eoinsr  to  towns. 

Whim  of  directors  (by  their  own  ideas) 

1 
1 

1 

f^n<!toTn                                     ........    .    .          

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Raised  twice  after  obtaining  professional  cer- 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

When  a  teacher  less  is  needed 

""1    1 

Total  mimbpr  of  renlifts 

913 

53 

76 

33 

61 

661 

163  j 

26 

57 
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Since  the  teachore  were  asked  in  the  questionnaires  not  to  name  the  district  in  which 
thcv  taiitrht.  there  is  no  way  of  tellinp:  the  number  of  school  ])oar(ls  that  are  represented 
in  the  913  replies..  However,  since  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  in  the 
one-teacher  schools  in  the  toA\'nship8  of  the  18  counties  answered,  and  since  they 
undoubtedly  came  from  all  sections  of  the  counties,  we  are  probably  safe  in  assuming 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  school  districts  of  each  of  the  18  counties  is  represented. 
Inasmuch  as  the  a\<-rage  mumber  of  township  school  districts  for  these  counties  is  27, 
it  would  seem  safe  to  estimate  on  two- thirds  this  number  or  18,  thus  gi\'ing  replies 
representative  of  the  practice  of  224  different  school  boards  throughout  the  18-counties. 

The  data  in  this  table  show  that  '>('■>  per  cent  of  the  replies  gave  as  a  basis  the  "mini- 
mum salarj-  law,  "  and  that  approximately  10  per  cent  additional  replies  include  such 
as  '"legislature,"'  ''certificate.  '  "when  State  raises  it."  etc.,  making  a  total  of  4(i  per 
cent  of  the  replies  which  refer  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  minimum  salary  law. 

Analyzing  further  the  factors  and  conditions  that  school  boards  consider  in  increasing 
salaries,  one  is  surprised  to  find  that  "efficiency"  and  "experience,'"  factors  which 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  receive  more  frequent  consideration,  were  each 
named  in  only  10  per  cent  of  the  replies.  A  number  of  the  bases  were  given  in  com- 
bination, such  as  "experience  and  certificate,"  "State  legislature  and  taxation," 
"experience  and  efficiency."  etc.  As  a  separation  of  these  combinations  into  their 
constituent  parts  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  opinion,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  them 
jointly  as  listed. 

Those  who  may  look  for  unique  replies  in  data  of  this  kind  find  them  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  ''personal  persuasion,  "  "when  a  teacher  less  is  needed,  "  "$1  per  month 
each  year  after  the  fifth,  "  "one  case  favoritism, "  "whim  of  directors,  "  "after  visiting 
five  schools, "  etc. 

It  is  of  unusual  interest  to  observe  that  "professional  training"  was  named  only  13 
times,  "education"'  G  times,  and  the  'high  cost  of  living"  4  times.  The  latter  fact  is 
most  unusual  since  the  high  cost  of  li-ving  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  argiunents 
presented  to  school  boards  for  increasing  salaries. 

Approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  that  their  boards  have  no  oasis 
for  increasing  salaries,  and  3  per  cent  admit  frankly  they  "do  not  know. "  It  should 
also  (be  remembered  that  only  65  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  who  filled  out  the 
questionnaire  answered  the  question  which  called  for  this  information.  Might  this 
not  indicate  that  a  large  proportion  of  teachers  have  no  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  con- 
sideration their  school  boards  give  the  question  of  salaries,  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  their  social,  economic,  and  professional  welfare?  It  is  not  the  purpose  to 
offer  these  data  on  increasing  salaries  as  necessarily  conclusive  evidence;  but  the 
material  may  be  of  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  many  different  kinds  of 
reasons  given,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  helps  to  substantiate  the  previous  conclusions 
concerning  minimum  salaries. 

The  discussion  of  this  table  thus  far  has  been  based  on  the  distribution  of  the  total 
numVjer  of  replies  as  found  in  the  first  column  of  Table  50.  Columns  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  just 
follo^ving  the  total  column,  show  the  distribution  of  replies  in  typical  counties.  It 
will  be  observed  that  there  is  about  the  same  number  of  diversified  answers  in  each  of 
these  counties,  and  that  the  percentages  of  the  more  numerous  replies  are  practically 
the  same.  There  are,  of  course,  some  differences,  V)ut  it  is  diflicult  to  speak  of  these 
in  any  conclusive  way  because  of  the  unequal  number  and  proportion  of  replies  in 
the  separate  counties. 

SALARY    OF    MEN    AND    WOMEN    TEACHERS. 

Tables  50  and  51  show  the  salaries  paid  to  men  and  women  teachers,  respectively. 
Of  the  total  number  reporting,  l,3(i9  teachers,  1,070,  or  80  per  cent,  were  women; 
and  209,  or  20  per  cent,  men,  which  is  practically  the  same  proportion  as  is  found  to 
exist  in  the  20  counties  of  the  State  (Ch.  II.). >^ 

The  UK'dian  salary  for  men  teachers  is  $40G,  which  is  just  $0  higher  than  that  for 
wonif-n,  namely  $400,  showing  that  the  average  salaries  paid  men  and  women  teachers 

"  See  page  8. 
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in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  on  the  basis  of  these  replies  is  practically  the  same. 
This  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  both  in  the  case  of  the  men  and  women 
teachers,  the  range  in  salaries  extends  from  $315  to  $700.  However,  the  quartile 
de\dation  of  the  salaries  received  by  women  teachers  is  $53,  which  is  twice  the  quartile 
de\dation  of  the  salaries  received  by  the  men,  indicating  a  much  greater  variation  and 
a  wider  distribution  about  the  mid-point  of  the  salaries  paid  women  teachers  as  com- 
pared with  those  paid  to  men  teachers.  Let  us  now  look  at  these  tables  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  relationship  existing  between  the  experience  of  men  and  women 
teachers  and  their  respective  salaries. 


Table  50.- 

— Relation  c 

)/  years  of  experience 

Of 

men  teachers  to  salaries. 

Years  of  experience. 

To- 
tal. 

Salary. 

• 

0     1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

11 

12- 

14 

... 

15- 

17 

1 

18- 

20 

21- 

23 

24- 
26 

27- 
29 

30- 
32 

3^ 
35 

36- 
39 

40- 
49 

50- 
59 

60 

$300-$324 21     5 

17 

4 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

... 

1 

52 

325-  349 

I 

350-374 7 

4 
2 
1 

1 

I 

2 

"4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
1 

2 
4 
7 

"4 

7 
1 
3 
3 

2 
2 
4 

1 

1 

J. 

"3 
1 

V  .  - 

"2 

2 

1 

14 

1 

3 

12 

... 

?» 

375-399 3 

1      2 

11 

1 
5 

1 

3 

1 
3 

1 
5 

2 
3 
2 

"3 

... 

W 

400-424 2 

425-449 1    2 

5 

7 

1 

9 

113 
g 

450-  474 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

■" 

9 

475-499 i    4 

1 

... 

... 

4 

"i 

3 

1 

'X 

500-524 i     1 

1 

"i 

6 

525-  549 !... 

4 

550-  574 

1 

2 

575-  599 

1 

1 

3 

600-  624 

1 

62^  649 

1 

650-  674 

1 

... 

... 

... 

\ 

675-  699 1... 

1 

10 

— ■- 

""■ 

1 

Total '  40'  15 

31 

17 

17 

20 

9 

7'    8 

1 

7 

3 

21 

17 

16 

8 

" 

' 

7 

~7 

~7 

8 

3 

299 

Median  years  of  experience,  7;  median  salary,  $406.    r=.20        P.  E.=  ±.037. 

Table  51. — Relation  of  years  of  experience  oftcomen  teachers  to  salaries. 


Years  of  experience. 

To. 

taL 

Salary. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 
■  7 

5 

1 

6 

7 
3 

8 
2 

9 

"i 

10 

1 

11 

12- 
14 

1 

15- 

17 

18- 
20 

21- 
23 

24- 
26 

'27- 
29 

30- 
32 

33- 
35 

36- 
39 

40- 
49 

50- 
59 

60 

$30O-$324 

135 

3 

53 

17 

17 

17 

6 

15 

1 

1 

31 

1 

8 

20 

12 

2 

11 
16 

22 

17 

10 

7 

6 

14 

2 

6 

1 

13 

1 

,.- 

... 

1 

... 

263 

325-  349 

■   6 

350-  374 

13 
20 
11 

\ 
7 
3 
6 

1 

5 

17 

18 

15 

2 

10 

3 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 
13 

7 
10 

1 
14 

2 

5 

_ 

2 
15 
9 
6 
3 
6 
1 
4 
1 
2 

1 

10 

9 

1 
1 
6 
3 

"i 

1 
1 

1 
6 

2 

106 

375-  399 

6 
11 

5 
10 

1 
1 

1 

"2 
2 

6 

4 

1 

"4 
1 
2 

6 

22 
2 
3 

10 

■4 

1 
1 

3 
13 
2 
1 
1 
2 

"i 

2 

7 
1 
3 
1 

1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

--- 

164 

400-  424 

425-  449 

4 

6 
1 

5 
2 

2 

3 

3 
1 

..'j-i 

190 
76 

450-  474 

3 
4 

"5 

2 

"2 

40 

475-  499 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

...I... 

U6 

500-  5^4 

1 

26 

525-  549 

1 

1 

... 

1 

4?: 

550-  574 

575-  599 

1::: 

18 

1 

-.1  .. 

■•"!"" 

10 

600-  624 

J 

-  •  • 

Ij... 

1 

... 

7 

625-  649 

■  ■ 

3 

... 

4 

656-  674 

1 

1 

...1... 

... 

1 

675-  700 

'.'..{.'.. 

1 

82 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•  *  ■ 

•  *  • 

..  . 

-■. 

...!-.. 

...1... 



... 

1 

Total 

266  101 

152 

89 

"55 

49 

37 

21 

27 

23 

18 

53 

23 

23 

5     9|  12t    5{    6|    6i 

6 

1 

lIl.OTD 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Median  years  of  experience,  3.2;  median  salary,  $400.    r=  .20       V.  E.=  ±  .0126. 

RELATION  OF  SALARY  TO  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

Among  the  group  of  113  men  teachers  in  Table  50  receiving  a  6alar>'  in  the  claae 
interval  $400-$424,  the  median  step,  it  is  evident  that  their  experience  ranges  from 
0  to  50  or  more  years.  The  median  number  of  years  of  experience  of  this  group  is 
15;  the  quartile  de\dation  is  8.5  years,  showing  that  there  is  an  unusually  wide  varia- 
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tion  in  experience.  Since  the  salaries  of  52  teachers  are  found  in  the  step  $:^00-$325, 
it  is  api)arent  that  they  are  holding  provisional  certificates,  which  by  pro<;es8  of  the 
law  insure  them  a  minimum  salary  of  $:>15,  and  account  for  their  experience-limit  of 
3  or  less  years  (with  Ihe  exception  of  5  teachers,  as  shown  in  the  table)  since  the  State 
law  stipulates  that  proxisional  certificates  can  be  renewed  yearly  by  examination  for 
a  i)eriod  of  only  5  years.  The  teachers  in  this  grouji  ha\ing  more  than  5  years'  ex- 
j)crience  i)robably  held  provisional  certificates  before  the  above  provision  of  the 
recently  passed  Pennsylvania  school  code  became  effective.'^ 

The  median  years  of  experience  of  the  entire  group  of  men  teachers  as  shown  in 
Table  50  is  7.  It  will  be  noticed  that  practically  all  the  teachers  receive  a  salary  less 
than  $425  and  have  had  less  than  7  yeare'  experience. .  In  other  words,  only  30  teachers 
or  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  teachers,  are  included  in  the  group  re<'ei\'ing  more 
than  $425  salarj-  and  having  seven  or  more  years  of  experience.  This  means  that  in 
the  case  of  110  men  teachers,  or  37  per  cent  of  the  grou])  who  receive  a  salary  in  the 
median  step  $400-$424  or  less,  experience — at  least  beyond  the  seventh  year — is  not  a 
factor  in  determining  the  increase  in  salary.  It  will  be  seen  l)y  inspection  thaf  there 
is  little  positive  correlation  in  this  group  beyond  the  median  salaiy  and  the  median 
years  of  experience.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  was  found  to  be  r=.20  (Pearson's 
Product-Moment  Method  i. 

The  replies  of  1,070  women  teachers,  as  shown  in  Table  51,  indicate  that  the  largest 
number,  2G3  teachers,  receive  a  salarj-  of  $315.  With  the  exception  of  five  teachers, 
all  of  this  number  report  five  or  fewer  years  of  experience,  with  135,  or  approximately 
50  per  cent,  new  teachers  without  experience.  Half  of  the  entire  number  of  women 
teachers,  535,  receive  a  salary  less  than  $400,  and  have  also  had  less  than  3.2  years  of 
experience.  These  teachers,  like  the  men  teachers,  show  the  greatest  range  of  ex- 
perience of  0  to  50  years  for  the  class  interval  in  which  the  median  salary  is  found, 
namely,  $400-$424. 

By  drawing  a  line  through  the  median  years  of  experience,  3.2,  and  the  median 
salary,  .$400,  nearly  400  of  the  total  group  %vill  be  included  in  the  small  quadrant  from 
$315  to  $400  salary  and  from  0  to  3  years  of  experience. 

Just  aa  the  same  amount  of  salary  is  paid  to  a  group  of  teachers  having  a  wide  range 
in  years  of  experience,  so  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  there  is  an  equal  diversity 
in  the  salaries  paid  to  those  having  had  the  same  amount  of  experience. 

While  there  is  a  pasitive  correlation  between  j^ears  of  experience  and  salary  of  .20 
in  the  case  of  the  men  teachers  and  .20  in  that  of  the  women  teachers  (Pearson's 
Product-Moment  Method),  it  is  evident  from  the  tables  that  these  relationships 
are  probably  due  to  the  grouping  of  salaries  and  j'ears  of  experience  about  the 
median  points,  respectively.  It  is  also  apparent  that  experience  seems  to  center 
about  2  and  4  years,  while  salaries  group  themselves  about  $385  and  $420.  The 
certificate  laws  in  Pennsylvania  undoubtedly  have  a  great  bearing  on  this  posi- 
tive relationship  in  the  lower  part  of  the  range,  since  it  wll  be  recalled  from  the 
preA"ious  chapter  that  2  and  4  years  of  experience  are  required  by  law  of  appli- 
cants for  professional  and  permanent  certificates,  and  also  that  $10  and  $15  monthly 
minimum  salary  increases  above  the  miiiimum  salary  for  proWsional  certificates  are 
required  by  the  same  law  for  each  successive  type  of  certificate.'*  Of  course  the 
wf)rking  out  of  the  minimum  salary  law  in  itself  would  in  a  sense  automatically  cause 
this  positive  relationship. 

The  data  seem  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  there  is  less  positive  relationship 
than  might  be  expected  in  ascending  the  scale  of  experience  and  salary,  and  that  the 
falling  off  is  rnf»st  marked  above  the  various  medians  indicating  very  little  relation- 
ship between  higher  salaries  and  longer  years  of  experience. 


"Pa.  8ch.  I.aw.s,  and  app.,  1919,  Art.  XTII,  sec.  1302. 
>i  Pennsylvania  School  Laws,  1917.  Art.  XII,  sec.  1210. 
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NUMBER  OF  INCREASES  IN  SALARY  AS  RELATED  TO  TEARS  OF  EX- 
PERIENCE. 

Since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  factor  of  years  of  experience  in  general  does  not 
determine  the  amount  of  increase  in  salaries,  let  xis  now  examine  Table  52  to  see  what 
relation,  if  any,  exists  between  the  number  of  increases  and  years  of  experience. 
While  over  500,  or  one-half  the  number  of  the  1,018  teachers  submitting  this  informa- 
tion, have  a  median  experience  of  6.4  years,  they  had  their  salaries  increased  only 
three  times.  In  other  words,  the  average  number  of  years  of  experience  is  slightly 
more  than  twice  the  average  number  of  increases  in  salary  for  the  same  group  of  teach- 
ers. At  first  glance  one  would  think  this  to  be  quite  a  good  median  relationship,  but 
after  studying  the  table  more  carefully,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  probably  very  little 
correlation  beyond  12  years  of  experience  and  5  increases  in  salary.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  teachers  receiving  3  and '4  increases,  respectively,  have  been  teaching  mor- 
than  12  years. 


Table  52. — Relation  between  number  of  increases  in 

salary  and 

years 

of  experience. 

Number  of  increases  in  salary. 

Total. 

Years  of  experience. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

3.3 

36 

10 

10 

4 

4 

...... 

1 

62 

113 

49 

21 

16 

11 

5 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

95 
157 

2 

8 

21 

35 

24 

30 

20 

10 

10 

16 

6 

7 

4 

4 

1 

1 

4 

3 

7 

16 

17 

15 

16 

9 

9 

8 

4 

11 

5 

8 

3 

1 

7 

6 

4 

2 

5 

'""i' 

1 

87 

4 

4 
1 
3 
2 
6 
4 
5 
4 

10 
5 
7 
9 
2 
8 
4 
4 
9 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
3 
1 
3 

88 

5 

62 

6 

63 
43 

7 

8 



30 

9 

2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
5 
8 
3 
6 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
5 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

■ 

29 

10 

33 

11 

1 

17 

12 

30 

13 

16 

14 

24 

15 

1 

22 

16 

2 
2 
1 



9 

17 

27 

18 

13 

19 

2 

12 

20 

3 

1 

17 

21 

3 
2 

13 

22 

6 

23 

1 
1 
1 

""2 
3 
2 
2 

4 
2 

"'i' 
3 

5 

24 

6 

5 

8 

4 

12 

5 

16 

17 

13 

8 

« 

14 

3 

6 

25 

:::::: 

26 

1 

2 

1 

27 

28 

■■     1 

1 

1 

*  * 

1 

29 

30-31 

5 
2 
1 

5 

""2 
3 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

32-33 

1 

1 

34-35 

36-37 

38-39 

1 

40-44 

1 
1 

1 

2 

45-49 

1 

1 

50  and  above 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

101 

288 

213 

169 

120 

74 

31 

16 

6 

1 

1,019 

r=.50        P.  E.=  ±.016. 

The  important  fact  to  be  conveyed  by  this  table  is  that  the  range  in  yeara  of  ex- 
perience for  teachers  who  have  had  no  increase  in  salary  is  from  1  to  9;  for  those  who 
have  had  2  increases  in  salary,  from  2  to  40;  and  for  those  who  have  had  3  increases  the 
range  is  from  3  to  50  or  more  years  of  experience,  with  a  median  of  9.5  years.  The 
data  seem  to  show  rather  conclusively  that  teachers,  at  least  beyond  the  median  years 
of  experience,  6.4  years,  in  many  cases  have  not  had  the  number  of  increases  in  salary 
determined  by  the  years  of  experience.  There  is  a  positive  correlation  for  the  group 
as  a  whole,  which  can  be  indicated  by  r=.50  P.  E.  =  ±.016  (Pearson's  Product- 
Moment  Method), 
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AGE    OF    MEN    AND    WOMEN    TEACHERS    AS    RELATED    TO    SALARY. 

Tal)los  53  and  54  show  the  palarios  paid  1o  men  and  women  teachers  on  the  basis  of 
tlieir  ages.  Itv-ill  be  seen  that  in  Table  53  a  large  majority  of  the  men  teachers  are 
25  or  lees  years  of  age.  Beyond  this  age  there  seems  to  be  practically  no  positive 
rolalionship  between  ages  and  amount  of  salary  received.  This  can  be  illuHtrated 
best  by  stiuhing  the  group  of  teachers  receiving  the  salary  of  the  median  step,  $400- 
$424,  in  which  the  dislril)ution  of  ages  extends  all  the  way  from  19  to  69  years.  Since 
the  median  age  of  men  teachers  reporting  is  27.3  years,  it  is  especially  interesting  that 
the  ages  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  this  group  of  118  teachers  range  from  28 to  45 
years.  In  looking  over  the  table  more  carefully,  it  is  noteworthy  that  only  33  teachers 
beyond  the  age  of  25,  or  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  group,  receive  more  than  $420. 

Table  53. — Relation  of  age  of  men  teachers  to  salary. 


Ages. 

$300- 
$.324 

$325- 
$349 

$350- 
$374 

3 
3 

4 
3 
3 

1 
1 
2 

$375- 
$399 

$400- 
$424 

$425- 
$449 

$450- 
$474 

$475- 

8499 

$500- 

$.524 

$525- 
$549 

$550- 
$574 

$62.5- 
$649 

$700 

Total. 

18 

13 
19 
13 
11 

5 
2 

1 

...... 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
...... 

17 

19 

....„ 

3 
2 

I 
6 
4 
5 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

4 
7 
4 

24 

20 

i 

1 

""2 
""2 

26 

21  .  .  . 

1 
2 
3 
2 
1 

1 

22 

22 

20 

23 

1 

15 

24 



...... 

1 

15 

25 

19 

26 

s 

27 

1 



6 

2>< 

7 
2 
5 
3 
3 
4 
4 
1 
4 
4 
1 
4 
3 
2 
6 
4 
2 
8 
1 
5 
2 

8 

29 

H 

1 

■■"i" 

1 
1 

7 

30 

1 

1 

11 

31 

1 

6 

32 

1 

6 

33 

4 

34 

1 

1 

6 

35 

1 

36 

3 
1 

1 

8 

37 

. 

1 

1 

6 

3S 

1 

3 

39 

■  ■ 

1 
1 

1 
3 

6 

40 

7 

41 

1 

1 

4 

42... 

1 

2 

9 

43 

4 

44 

I 

3 

45 

1 

1 

10 

46 

1 

2 

47 

1 

1 



2 

1 
1 
2 

9 

4S 

3 

49 

1 

50 

2 

1 
2 

7 
5 
2 
4 

1 

2 

1 

15 

5o 

2 
1 

1 
3 

9 

GO 

2 

1 

11 

65  and  above. 

4 

Total . . 

65 

3 

29 

61 

118 

14 

11 

25 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

335 

1 


r=.41. 


P.  E.=  ±.0312, 
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Ages. 

$300- 
$324 

$325- 
$349 

$350- 
$374 

$375- 
$399 

$400- 
$424 

H25- 
$449 

W50- 
$474 

$499 

$500- 
$524 

$525-'$550^!$57r>- 
$549  $574  $599 

$600- $625- 
$624  $649 

1 

$650- 
$699 

$700 

To- 
tal. 

18 

78 
80 
78 
29 
15 
8 
5 

'"2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

29 

26 

18 

15 

13 

9 

3 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 

5 

17 

12 

30 

13 

20 

12 

12 

5 

8 

6 

8 

3 
5 
11 
14 
12 
5 
12 

6 

8 
4 
6 
8 
6 
2 
5 
4 
5 

6 

19 

15 

12 

10 

9 

5 

3 

1 
6 
6 
13 
3 
6 
1 
1 

2 

12 

19 

7 

12 

12 

3 

3 

1 

6 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

! 

124 

19 

1 
2 

106 

20 

1 

, 

164 

21 

1 
1 

123 

22 

2 
1 
5 
1 

'"2 
..... 

3 

1 
1 

4 
3 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

..... 

1 

87 

23 

75 

24 

2 
1 

"2 

1 
1 
1 

52 

25 

40 

26 

2 
5 

16 

27 

1 

1 

1 

1 

39 

28 

! 

2 
3 

1 
1 

1 
2 

22 

29 

1 

1 
3 
2 



1 

25 

30 

1  1   3 

1 

22 

31  ... 

3 
2 

1 

2 

1 

25 

32 

15 

33 

?. 

7 

34 

9 

35 

1 
1 

9 

36 

1 

12 

37 

. 

1 

1 
1 



1 

4 

38 

1 

4 
1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

3 
1 

2 

1 

..... 

13 

39 

4 

40 

1 

2 

9 

41 

3 

42 

1 

1 

4 

43 

..... 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

45 

■  7 

46 

1 

3 

48 

4 

49 

1 

2 

50 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

10 

55 

1 

1 

6 



1 

1 

3 

Total. . . 

307 

11 

136 

164 

143 

100 

49 

115 

22 

22 

16 

8 

13 

2 

1 

3 

1,112 

r=.42.        P.  E.  =  ±.016. 

In  the  case  of  the  women  teachers,  one  can  easily  see  by  inspection  of  Table  54  that 
there  is  a  positive  correlation  existing  between  ages  and  salaries.  It  is  rather 
surprising  too,  that  as  many  as  500  women  teachers  are  represented  in  the  quadrant 
bounded  by  the  medians  22  years  in  age  and  $400  in  salary.  The  largest  range  in 
salary,  $315  to  $700,  is  found  at  the  age  of  27,  and  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  entire 
group  of  women  teachers  range  in  age  from  18  to  27  years.  The  same  condition  holds 
true  in  this  group  as  in  the  case  of  the  men  teachers,  in  that  the  range  of  ages  is  largest 
in  the  median  salary  step.  However,  we  can  not  help  but  observe  the  long  range  in 
ages  in  the  case  of  practically  each  salary  paid,  which  can  be  well  illustrated  in  the 
first  class  interval,  $300-$324,  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of  the  entire  group 
receiving  the  smallest  salary,  range  in  ages  from  18  to  32  years. 

Probably  the  outstanding  fact  in  the  data  just  presented  is  the  scattering  of  cases 
both  in  respect  to  salary  and  age.  While  there  is  a  definite  positive  relationship 
evident  in  the  case  of  both  men  and  women  teachers  between  the  age  22,  or  possibly 
25  years,  and  a  salary  of  $420  or  less,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  practically  an  entire 
lack  of  positive  relationship  between  ages  and  salaries  in  ascending  the  scales  beyond 
these  points.  The  relationships  expressed  in  figures  of  correlation  are  r=.41  for  men 
teachers  and  r=.42  for  women  teachers  (Pearson's  Product-Movement  Method).  In 
other  words  for  the  entire  group  of  men  teachers  and  women  teachers  there  is  only 
a  slight  tendency  for  older  teachers  to  receive  the  higher  salaries. 
73438°— 22 6 
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YEARS  OF  EDUCATION  AS  RELATED  TO  SALARY. 

In  Table  55  the  teachers  are  listed  accordiug  to  the  number  of  years  of  education 
which  they  have  had  beyond  the  elementary  whoola,  comprising  the  vrork  done  in 
high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges.  In  comparing  the  distriljution  in  educa- 
tion ranging  from  0  to  8  years  -with  salaries  received,  it  is  at  once  noticeable  that  there 
is  practically  no  definite  tendency  shown,  as  evidenced  by  the  negligible  correlation 
r=.04.  Teachers  ^vith  0  years  of  secondary  or  higher  education  receive  salaries 
from  $315  to  $600,  while  those  with  4  or  5  years'  academic  or  professional  training  be- 
yond the  elementary  grades  also  receive  salaries  extending  over  the  same  range,  with 
the  largest  number  of  teachers  in  each  case  receiWng  the  minimum  salary  of  $315. 
From  the  standpoint  of  salaries,  the  group  receiving  $315  and  the  group  receiving 
$520  have  secondary  training  extending  over  the  same  range  of  0  to  6  years.  These 
rather  striking  data  further  emphasize  the  fact  that  school  authorities  frequently  fail 
to  recognize  by  adequate  tangible  reward  the  education  of  teachers  secured  either 
before  entering  service  or  during  service.  It  also  further  helps  to  establish  the  evi- 
dence previously  expressed  that  years  of  experience,  type  of  certificate,  and  local 
prerogative  on  the  ])art  of  school  boards  are  the  predominating  factors  in  determining 
salaries  rather  than  academic  or  professional  preparation  in  educational  institutions. 
It  would  seem  that  the  very  low  salaries  paid  rural  teachers  and  the  nonrecognition  of 
standard  practice  in  establishing  salary  schedules  are  directly  or  indirectly  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  most  of  the  unfavorable  phases  of  the  status  of  the  rural  teacher  ae 
brought  out  in  this  study. 

Table  55. — Relation  between  the  years  of  education  beyond  the  elementary  school  and 

salaries. 


Salary. 

Years  of  education. 

Total. 

0 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

«30(V-«324                            

85 

5 

13 

67 

So 

21 

11 

24 

6 

8 

3 

1 

2 

45 

2 

5 

33 

38 

10 

6 

6 

36 

""3 
33 

46 
12 

8 

10 

2 

3 

1 
2 

51 

2 

5 

30 

45 

11 

5 

11 

1 

4 

6 

2 

2 

62 
1 

16 

41 

36 

13 

5 

18 

3 

5 

1 

1 

60 

12 

2 

353 

«395_t349 

10 

13")<)-S374 

35 
23 
35 
18 
4 

13 
1 
3 

3 

5 
10 
12 

3 

8 
2 

1 
1 

80 

$375-$399 

5 
13 
11 
2 
7 
1 
1 

3 

...... 

230 

$40(>-H24 

312 

$42.'>-*449 

m 

J450_j474 

44 

»47.5-$499 

2 

90 

$.5()0-$524                

17 

i.52.>-$.>19 

1 

30 

t5S(>-1574 

13 

1575-1599 

1 

8 

9eno-$«>24 

1 

i 

7 

S625-S4>49 

$650-S700 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

331 

153 

157 

175 

203 

193 

58 

43 

12 

1 

1,326 

Median  salary =$398.        Median  years=2.1.       r=.0-l.        1'.  E.=  ±.0l8. 


Chapter  VIII. 
SUMMARY. 


1.  This  study  of  the  status  of  the  rural  teacher  in  Pennsylvania  is  based  principally 
on  a  questionnaire  distributed  among  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  of 
18  counties  of  the  State.  Out  of  the  1,450  questionnaires  returned,  1,110,  or  76.5  per 
cent,  were  ansAvered  by  women;  and  340,  or  23.5  per  cent,  by  men,  averaging  62  per 
cent  oi  the  teachers  enrolled  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  each  county  respectively. 
Pennsylvania,  with  10,038  one-teacher  schools,  ranks  third  among  all  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  being  outnumbered  by  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Over  53  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  under  county  superintendents'  supervision  are  teaching  in  one  and  two 
teacher  schools,  of  which  42  per  cent  are  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  The  number  of 
one-teacher  schools  varies  throughout  the  66  counties  from  22  to  361,  with  the  median 
county  having  150.  These  counties  range  in  size  from  130  to  1,200  square  miles,  but 
the  number  of  square  miles  to  each  one-teacher  school  ranges  from  2.4  to  17.8  square 
miles. 

2 .  In  analyzing  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  rural  teacher  it  has  been  found 
that  the  percentage  of  men  teachers,  24  per  cent  as  compared  with  76  per  cent  of  women 
teachers,  is  greater  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  State  of  the  Union  for  which  there  are 
data  available,  and  greater  than  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  average  age  of 
beginning  teachers  is  19.2,  but  the  ages  of  teachers  range  from  18  to  65,  with  an  average 
of  22  years  for  women  teachers,  and  of  26.7  for  men  teachers.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of 
the  rural  teachers  are  born  and  reared  in  the  country  districts  and  19  per  cent  in 
boroughs  and  cities.  One-half  of  the  teachers  participate  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  in 
the  social  life  of  the  community  in  which  they  are  teaching. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  pay  for  board  and  room  amounts  ranging  from  less  than 
$50  to  more  than  $250,  with  an  average  cost  of  $121  per  year.  On  a  monthly  basis  the 
average  cost  is  $16,  with  the  lowest  amount  $6  and  the  highest  $30  or  more  per  month. 
Only  9  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  obliged  to  meet  these  living  expenses  for  the  entire 
calendar  year.  These  facts  substantiate  the  prevalent  belief  that  living  expenses  for 
rural  teachers  are  on  a  much  lower  scale  than  those  of  urban  teachers. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers,  of  whom  most  are  men,  receive  an  income  of 
$200  or  less,  in  addition  to  their  teaching  salary.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  approx- 
imately 40  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  saved  on  an  average  approximately  $100  per 
year  from  their  meager  salaries.  Among  this  thrifty  group  are  included  the  small 
percentage  who  carry  life  insurance  and  are  members  of  beneficial  associations,  ex- 
pending as  dues  from  $5.20  to  $150  per  year.  Practically  all  in  this  group  subscribe  for 
educational  magazines  and  reference  books  in  amounts  from  $0.50  to  $50  per  year. 

3.  Investigation  of  the  working  conditions  of  rural  teachers  shows  that  their  schools 
range  in  size  from  3  to  68  pupils,  with  an  average  of  26.  The  number  of  grades  varies 
from  2  to  10,  with  the  median  falling  among  the  group  having  7  grades;  however, 
41.8  per  cent  of  the  schools  are  organized  as  eight-grade  schools.  The  median  number 
of  class  recitations  is  25.6,  varying  from  9  to  50  per  day;  and  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
have  school  programs  of  30  or  more  recitations  per  day.  The  data  clearly  indicate 
an  extremely  low  correlation  between  the  number  of  class  recitations  per  day  and 
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the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  showing  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  smaller  schools 
are  among  the  group  haWng  the  larger  number  of  daily  reritations. 

Only  31  per  cent  of  the  schools  have  libraries  containing  from  10  to  400  volumes, 
but  43  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  have  access  to  libraries  apart  from  the  school  li- 
brary, for  obtaining  books  and  materials  to  aid  them  in  their  teaching.  Since  teachers 
in  Pennsylvania  are  obliged  to  attend  county  institutes,  it  is  quite  surprising  that  72 
per  cent  voluntarily  attend  regularly  the  county  local  institute  intended  to  help  train 
teachers  in  8er\-ice.  Furthermore,  as  stated  previously,  teachers  subscribe  generally 
for  educational  and  other  current  magazines  of  the  type  listed  in  Table  18  of  the  con- 
text. 

The  fcict  that  rural  teachers  are  supervised  only  from  15  minutes  to  8  hours  per 
school  year  and  that  the  superintendent  makes  on  an  average  one  Aosit  each  year  of 
from  30  minutes  to  one  hour  shows  plainly  that  one  of  Pennsylvania's  greatest  needs  is 
such  a  complete  revision  of  the  sj'^stem  of  rural  school  supervision  as  shall  involve 
much  greater  supervisory  assistance.  It  should  be  recalled  that  county  superintend- 
ents have  no  assistance  in  their  work  unless  they  have  200  or  more  teachers  under 
their  jurisdiction.  In  the  counties  that  have  assistant  county  superintendents, 
the  average  time  spent  by  them  in  \'isiting  each  school,  in  addition  to  that  spent  by 
the  county  superintendent,  is  2  hoius  per  year.  According  to  the  statement  of  69 
per  cent  of  the  teachers,  one  or  more  school  directors  have  \Tsited  their  schools  at  least 
once  during  the  year.  Upon  the  impression  gained  from  this  \isit  frequently  depends 
the  election  or  reelection  of  a  teacher,  since,  according  to  the  replies  of  70  per  cent  of 
the  teachers,  Uttle  or  no  consideration  is  given  by  the  directors  to  the  judgment  of 
county  or  assistant  county  superintendents. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  community  cooperation  in  the  rural  districts,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  only  28  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  the  existence  of 
parent-teacher  organizations  or  any  other  type  of  community  acti\dty  in  connection 
with  their  schools.  Since,  in  addition  to  this,  very  few  patrons  or  residents  of  the 
various  school  communities  take  any  interest  in  the  schools,  it  would  seem  that  a 
vital  need  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  rural  schools  is  the  development  of  an  increased 
support  and  of  a  more  sjTnpathetic  interest  not  only  in  the  personal  welfare  of  the 
teachers  on  the  part  of  patrons  and  citizens,  but  also  in  the  teacher's  professional 
status  and  opportunities  for  growth  on  the  part  of  administrative  and  supervisory 
officers. 

4.  In  summarizing  the  academic  and  professional  training  of  rural  teachers,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a  very  low  standing  in  comparison  with  other  States.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  received  their  elementary  education  in  township  schools  in  periods  of 
5  to  12  years,  and  tlie  remaining  20  per  cent  in  boroughs  from  5  lo  11  years,  the  average 
length  being  68.2  months  and  70.8  months,  respectiA  ely,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
length  of  school  year  for  townships  and  boroughs.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  same 
group  of  teachers  had  had  no  training  in  a  secondary  school;  and  of  the  61  per  cent 
who  attended  secondary  schools,  only  22  per  cent  completed  a  four-years'  course. 
It  should  be  stated  that  some  of  the  teachers  who  had  never  attended  a  recognized 
secondary  scJiool  had  received  some  academic  instruction  in  high-school  subjects 
given  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  in  one-teacher  elementary  schools. 

As  to  the  professional  training  of  this  group  of  teachers,  76  per  cent  had  no  normal 
school  training,  and  of  the  remaining  24  per  cent  attending  a  normal  school  for  periods 
ranging  from  6  weeks  to  4  years  in  length,  only  18  per  cent  completed  the  course. 
Tlie  extreme  variations  in  preliminary  training,  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  55  per 
cent  of  the  normal  school  graduates  had  not  had  secondary  training,  as  well  as  the 
varied  amount  of  time  actually  spent  by  teachers  in  preparation  in  normal  schools, 
are  largely  due  to  the  normal  school  system,  which  for  a  number  of  years  received 
students  with  all  tvfK-s  of  training  from  the  completion  of  an  elementary  school 
course  to  that  of  a  standard  four  years'  secondary  course. 
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As  regards  further  training  during  serA-ice,  62  per  cent  have  had  no  academic  or 
professional  schooling  since  entering  the  profession.  Of  the  38  per  cent  who  had  such 
supplementary  education  10  per  cent  attended  summer  private  academies,  8  per  cent 
summer  local  or  county  normal  schools,  12  per  cent  summer  State  normal  schools, 
and  6  per  cent  summer  colleges,  all  ranging  from  one  to  four  terms  of  six  weeks' 
duration.  The  determining  factor  in  the  selection  of  an  institution  was  found  to  be 
the  type  of  certificate  held  and  the  institution  most  accessible. 

Since  only  13  counties  have  State  normal  schools  within  their  boundaries,  and  since 
the  53  remaining  counties  must  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  private  academies 
and  summer  county  or  local  normal  schools  to  provide  opportunities  for  teacher  train- 
ing, it  is  eAT-dent  that  one  of  the  pressing  problems  before  the  State  is  the  provision  for  • 
properly  organized  training  facilities  in  high  schools,  in  county  training  schools,  or  in 
additional  State  normal  schools,  if  the  supply  of  educationally  and  professionally 
trained  teachers  shall  in  any  way  meet  the  demand  in  the  rural  districts. 

5.  Regarding  the  certification  of  rural  teachers  in  Pennsylvania,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly need  for  more  exacting  certification  laws,  as  well  as  for  the  establishment 
of  a  larger  nuraljer  of  accredited  teacher  training  institutions.  In  1919-20,  on  the 
basis  of  a  study  of  the  directories  of  28  counties,  including  all  the  teachers,  the  per- 
centage of  the  various  types  of  certificates  held  by  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  is 
as  follows:  Provisional  52,  professional  24,  permanent  10,  and  normal  school  14,  vvith 
such  extreme  variations  among  counties  as  19  to  73  per  cent  in  the  case  of  provisional 
certificates;  2  to  40  per  cent,  professional  certificates;  1.9  to  36  per  cent  permanent 
certificates;  and  0.5  per  cent  (1  out  of  179  teachers)  to  68  per  cent  (147  out  of  216  teach- 
ers) normal  school  certificates.  The  data  further  emphasized  the  fact  that  76  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  hold  provisional  and  professional  certificates,  obtained  through  exami- 
nations given  exclusively  by  the  66  county  superintendents  of  the  State. 

In  the  two  and  more  than  two-teacher  schools,  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers  hold  normal- 
school  certificates,  and  32  per  cent  provisional  certificates,  in  contrast  with  the  14  per 
cent  and  52  per  cent,  respectively,  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  same  counties. 
This  inequitable  distribution  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  as  evidenced  by  certifi- 
cates, is  still  further  emphasized  in  the  fact  that  58  per  cent  in  the  borough  elementary 
schools  of  the  same  counties  are  normal-school  graduates,  while  only  6  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  hold  the  provisional — the  lowest  type  of  certificate. 

Examination  of  the  certificate  situation  of  fiv^e  typical  counties  over  a  period  of  tliree 
years,  1917-1919,  showed  a  tendency  toward  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  pro- 
visional certificates  and  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  number  of  normal-school  cer- 
tificates, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  county  showing  the  largest  decrease  in  normal- 
school  graduates  had  a  normal  school  located  within  its  boundaries. 

The  median  experience  of  the  teachers  on  the  basis  of  thek  certificates  is  for  pro- 
visional certificates  0.9  year,  for  normal-school  certificates  4.5,  for  professional  cer- 
tificates 4.9,  and  for  permanent  certificates  15.9  years.  From  the  standpoint  of  age, 
the  average  for  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates  is  20.3  years,  professional,  24.8 
years,  normal  school,  23.9  years,  and  permanent,  37.3  years. 

In  considering  the  certificates  of  the  teachers  on  the  basis  of  their  academic  and 
professional  training,  the  largest  proportion  of  those  holding  permanent  and  normal- 
school  certificates  or  diplomas  have  had  no  training  in  secondary  schools.  Of  the 
number  completing  a  four-years'  course  in  a  secondary  school,  the  largest  proportion 
hold  provisional  certificates  and  only  6  per  cent  have  obtained  permanent  or  life  cer- 
tificates. 

6.  The  experience  of  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  av^erages  3.7  years, 
ranging  from  the  "beginner"  to  the  one  having  had  55  years  of  teaching  service.  The 
average  experience  for  men  teachers  is  7  years,  and  for  women  teachers  3.2  years. 
The  investigation  also  showed  that  the  average  number  of  places  taught  by  the  entire 
group  is  3,  and  that  24  per  cent  taught  in  from  5  to  20  different  schools.     The  correla- 
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tion  between  the  number  of  places  taught  and  the  years  of  experience  was  found  to 
be  very  high,  namely  r=.79. 

The  f;i<  (s  concerning  the  stahilily  of  the  tcarhing  force  for  the  entire  State  over  a 
three-year  period  indicate  that  in  the  10,0()0  one-teacher  schools,  4, 100  would  ha^  e  three 
different  teachers,  4,400  one  teacher  for  two  years  and  one  teacher  for  one  year,  and 
only  1 ,500  one  teacher  over  the  entire  three-year  period.  This  unusually  high  pro- 
portion of  instability  of  the  teaching  corps  should  receive  the  serious  and  immediate 
attention  of  the  educational  leaders  of  the  State. 

In  examining  the  teachers'  directories  of  18  counties  of  the  State  for  1919-20,  30 
per  cent  of  the  2,640  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  are  '  'beginners,"  and  37  per  cent 
of  the  teachers,  while  experienced,  are  now  teaching  in  a  new  position,  making  a 
total  of  67  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools  of  these  counties  with  either  an  experi- 
enced teacher  in  a  new  position  or  a  new  teacher  without  any  teaching  experience. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  two-teacher  schools  of  the  same  counties,  only  12  per  cent 
are  new  teachers  without  any  experience  and  33  per  cent  are  experienced  teachers  in 
a  new  position.  Tliis  again  demonstrates  the  tremendous  handicap  of  the  one-teacher 
schools  aa  compared  with  the  other  types  of  schools  under  county  supervision. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  in  this  study  and  of  others  referred  to  in  this  monograph, 
the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  will  require  each  year  to  meet  their  needs  between  5,000 
and  6,000  new  teachers.  From  the  fact  that  normal-school  principals  tell  us  that 
on  an  average  only  15  per  cent  of  their  graduating  classes  enter  one-teacher  rural 
schools,  it  is  e\'ident  that,  on  the  basis  of  2,000  State  normal-school  graduates,  there 
are  only  approximately  300  trained  teachers  available  to  fill  the  3,000  vacancies  in 
one-teacher  schools.  Surely  it  is  most  imperative  that  additional  training  facilities 
as  well  as  a  full  capacity  of  the  State  normal  schools  now  in  existence  must  be  pro- 
vided, or  the  vacancies  throughout  the  State  will  necessarily  have  to  be  filled  with 
an  inadequate  and  poorly  trained  teaching  force. 

7.  According  to  the  data  for  the  year  1918-19,  the  sakiries  of  the  teachers  in  one- 
teacher  schools  averaged  $411,  while  those  of  teachers  in  two  and  more  than  two- 
teacher  schools  averaged  $519.  This  difference  of  $109  in  salary  between  the  one 
teacher,  and  two  and  more  than  two-teacher  schools  frequently  occurs  in  the  same 
township  under  the  same  board  of  education,  thus  specifically  indicating  the  great 
inequalities  in  the  educational  conditions  and  in  teacher  standards  existing  in  these 
types  of  schools.  The  median  salary  of  borough  teachers  in  the  same  counties  is  $588, 
which  is  $69  higher  than  the  median  salary,  $519,  paid  to  teachers  in  the  two  and 
more  than  two  teacher  schools,  and  $177  higher  than  the  median  salary,  $411,  paid 
to  the  teacher  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  This  salary  situation  explains  at  least  in  a 
large  niea.'^ure  the  instability  of  the  teaching  force  among  the  smaller  ^•illage8  and 
rural  districts. 

The  length  of  school  term,  always  a  determining  factor  in  explaining  teachers'" 
salaries,  was  found  to  average  in  townships  7.6  months,  and  in  boroughs,  8.6  months. 
The  minimum  sdiool  term  of  7  months  required  by  law  exists  in  58  per  cent  of  the 
townships,  and  in  only  11  per  cent  of  the  boroughs.  The  significance  of  these  data 
is  tliat  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  receive  on  an  average  $14  per  school 
month  less  than  the  teachers  in  the  two  arid  more  than  t\vo-teacher  schools  in  the 
same  townships  vdih  the  same  length  of  school  term,  and  frequently  controlled  by 
the  same  board  of  education.  It  would  seem  that  tiiese  facts  furnish  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  some  scheme  for  equalizing  educational  standards.  This  might  be 
brouglit  about  by  an  equitalde  salary  measure  for  the  rural  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
schools,  such  as  the  "bonus"  scheme  as  reroguized  in  the  Wisconsin  salary  law  and 
to  some  degree  in  the  Woodruff  salary  bill  for  Pennsylvania,  or  by  some  radical  change 
in  the  form  of  unit  of  administration,  such  as  a  county -local  unit  with  more  centralized 
control  over  local  units,  or  a  county  unit  with  a  small  county  board  of  education. 
In  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  school  boards  pay  teachers  the  minimum  salary  required  by 
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law  and  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  academic  or  professional  training  of  teachers 
either  before  entering  service  or  while  in  service.  In  increasing  salaries  their  main 
consideration  is  apparently  such  mandatory  legislation  as  the  kind  of  certificate  held 
and  the  minimum  salary  law.  In  only  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  was  it  reported  that 
school  boards  considered  such  factors  as  experience  and  efficiency  in  placing  teachers 
and  determining  salary  schedules. 

The  correlation  between  years  of  experience  and  salaries  of  men  and  women  teachers 
was  found  to  be  very  low:  namely,  r=.20  and  r=.20,  respectively,  indicating  that 
teachers  recei\dng,  for  example,  a  salary  of  $420  might  have  from  no  experience  to  50 
yeai-s  of  experience  and  at  the  same  time  teachers  with  two  or  three  years  of 
experience  received  salaries  from  $315  to  $700.  The  fairly  low  correlation  of  the  nimiber 
of  increases  in  salary  to  the  number  of  years  of  experience  offers  further  proof  that 
experience  is  practically  an  insignificant  factor. 

These  findings  are  a  recapitulation  or  a  summary  of  the  outstanding  facts  con- 
cerning the  different  phases  of  the  status  of  the  rural  teachers.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  it  was  not  primarily  the  piu"pose  of  this  survey  to  offer  remedial  or  con- 
structive measures  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  revealed  by  the  investigation 
but  rather  to  make  such  observations  and  suggestions  as  the  e^-idence  safely  warrants. 
It  will,  however,  serve  its  purpose  if  the  facts  and  conclusions  set  forth,  and  the 
nethods  used  in  establishing  their  reliability,  will  help  constructively  to  solve  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  field  of  American  education — the  problem,  of  the  rural 
school. 
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